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THE CHURCH DORMANT 


‘‘But, while men slept, his enemy came and oversowed cockle 
amid the wheat’’ (St. Matthew xiii. 25). 


Lord revealed different aspects of the ‘‘Kingdom of 
Heaven,’’ His future Church, and of its fortunes on 
earth, few are so graphic in themselves or have been so strik- 
ingly fulfilled as that of the ‘‘Cockle and the Wheat.’’ From 
the first the Divine Founder has let us know that His Church 
whatever its ideal—‘‘glorious, without spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing, but holy and without blemish’’—was not actually 
to be a Society of the Perfect. The parable demolished in 
anticipation the Montanist heresy. The future Kingdom of 
God, however imperishable, was destined to suffer from the 
attacks of God’s enemies, and its misfortunes were to be, at 
least partially, due to the unworthiness of its own citizens. 
Our Lord based His imagery on an actual Eastern practice. 
If what the enemy did in the darkness was to cause the wheat 
to shrivel and grow sterile, and yet leave it capable of re- 
viving, the figure would have better expressed the fact. For 
the bad or indifferent Christian does not differ in species from 
the good, as the darnel does from the wheat, and, through 
God’s grace, may become again, before Death, the reaper, 
puts an end to growth, both faithful and fruitful. However, 
the main point of the parable is that the damage was done 
‘while men slept.’’ If the farmer, knowing he had an enemy, 
had watched to prevent his designs, his field would not have 
suffered. If the faithful, compassed round with foes, sleep 
instead of waking, they are responsible for the harm which 
they suffer in consequence, or cause others to suffer. The 
treasure of the Faith can be preserved only by watchfulness. 
But watchfulness is wearying. Thus it is that scandal cometh ; 
the children of light make void their prerogative by shutting 
their eyes close, whilst the children of this world, wiser and 
more watchful, wreak their wicked will on the harvest of 
God’s sowing. 
Was it not ‘‘while men slept’’ that heresy destroyed the 
unity of Christendom in the sixteenth century ? Too late was 
accomplished at Trent that ‘‘reformation in head and mem- 
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bers,’’ the postponement of which occasioned the revolt, and 
which, when it came, could only arrest the plague and could 
not regain the lost provinces of the Church. Because then 
the faithful were not faith-full, and left large regions of their 
being and activity unaffected by their creed, abuses were al- 
lowed so to disguise the lineaments of the Bride of Cirrist 
that the perverse could pretend that her identity was lost and 
set about fashioning a Church of their own. And later, in 
those various Christian States which the Faith had carved out 
of barbarism, the want of practical Catholicity tolerated a 
crop of social evils which, in the end, issued in the outbreak 
of The Terror. If the principles of justice and charity taught 
in the Gospeis, and practised so strikingly two centuries be- 
fore by St. Vincent de Paul and his followers, had had any 
real vogue in eighteenth century France, the feudal abuses 
and the common oppression of the poor which furnished the 
fuel for that blaze, would have been detected and corrected in 
time. And so it has always been. The contrast between the 
profession of a religion of justice and brotherly love, and the 
actual acquiescence in a system of cruel selfishness and pride, 
must needs provoke the rejection of a faith which seems to 
have no connexion with good works, the uprooting of a tree 
the apparent fruits of which are so manifestly evil. The bad 
Catholic is ever a greater enemy of the Church than the un- 
believer. 

Since we know for certain that righteousness exalteth a 
nation, that a Catholic population, living on the whole in ac- 
cordance with its belief, will be cultured, prosperous and 
stable, we may gather from a survey of history how rare and 
remote has been the approach to that ideal. The observance 
of the Commandments, showing so clearly how both God 
and neighbour are to be loved, would make impossible those 
prevalent social evils against the injustice of which the human 
spirit always and rightly rebels. If they exist and flourish 
in a Catholic nation, that is a sign that men are sleeping, that 
the range therein of the Church Dormant exceeds that of the 
Church proper, that the way is wide open for the evil designs 
of the enemy. For toleration of injustice towards men means 
little regard for the rights of God: the last seven Command- 
ments cannot be freely violated, without the first three being 
practically ignored. 

To qualify for the ranks of the Church Dormant, one need 
not be wholly reprobate. That division of the Church in- 
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cludes, indeed, those who have denied the Faith, either form- 
ally or in practice, who are Catholics only in name, but whose 
retention of the name brings on it shame and discredit. These 
nominal Catholics are indeed asleep, however multiplied and 
intense be their secular activities, for their eyes are wholly 
closed to the true spiritual values. But they are, let us hope, 
few in comparison to the hosts whose Catholicity, genuine 
enough, is only partially realized, who know enough and prac- 
tise enough to keep within the Church, but who, being passen- 
gers rather than rowers, help but little in the progress of 
Peter’s Barque. They do not precisely bury their Talent, but 
they trade so feebly with it that they add little to their Master’s 
wealth. They have let themselves be conformed to this world 
to such an extent that they do not react, as Christians should, 
to the sin and sorrow of earth. This Church Dormant is a 
tremendous handicap on the religious purposes of the Church 
Militant, those Catholics who look on life sub specie @ternt- 
tatis, and pause not in their struggles with the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. Just as, in the present break-down of 
the modern industrial system, those who work and produce 
wealth are bowed down with the support of multitudes who 
cannot earn their living, so the army of the genuine faithful 
is always being hampered and opposed and discredited and 
over-burdened, not only by the existence of those who have 
given up Catholic practices, the real apostates, but even more 
by the legions of the half-baked and the weak-kneed, those 
whom de Mun used politely to call, ‘honorary Catholics.” If 
the world remains for the most part unconverted, it is because 
those to whom God has given the means and opportunity of 
turning it to Himself are either positive sources of scandal, 
‘“‘worse than the infidel,’’ or, through ignorance or mere 
apathy, have contracted spiritual sleeping-sickness and only 
clog the activities of those who work. 

The recent overthrow of Catholicity in Mexico and 
Spain brings home to us unmistakably the inevitable conse- 
quences that await the Church Dormant at the hands of its 
sleepless foes. I am quite prepared to be told that these 
countries are full of pious Catholics, looked after by zealous 
clergy, and faithful to their religious duties as they conceive 
them. My point is that their conception of their religious 
duties must have been inadequate, if it did not lead them to 
organize their forces, not merely to defend faith and morals 
against the corruption of the world, but also to remove the 
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social injustices, toleration of which must necessarily dis- 
credit the Christian profession. If so many in those countries 
came to think so wrongly of the Catholic religion as to prefer 
the ideals of Communism, the question arises—were they 
ever really taught the Faith? I do not only mean—had they 
the chance of learning the catechism? No doubt, the Church 
did what it could, with the resources at its command, and 
under the restrictions imposed by a hostile or careless bureau- 
cracy. But was the Catholic Faith made manifest in the 
example, social and industrial, of Catholics of leisure and 
education? Had the poor the Gospel preached to them in 
this practical fashion by seeing it embodied in the social philo- 
sophy of the well-to-do, in the exercise of those works of 
social reform which are the natural fruits of true Catholicism ? 
If Catholic working-classes, so hampered by material condi- 
tions in the practice of religion, fall away from the Faith, part 
at least of the blame must lie at the doors of their more 
favoured brethren who, with vastly better opportunities, have 
failed to realize and express that practical altruism which is 
of the essence of their Faith. They have slept whilst the 
Marxian has sown in the hearts of the toilers the false tenets 
of his materialism. Unless the members of the Church, like 
its Founder, ‘‘go about doing good,’’ they cannot commend 
their Faith to the world. It was His zeal for the relief of the 
unfortunate that was the main characteristic of the mission 
of Christ, and that zeal has remained with His Church ever 
since. It revolutionized the pagan world by restoring the 
appreciation of human dignity and liberty, crowning with a 
divine sanction the essential worth of every human soul. It 
became the salt of the earth. But if the salt lose its savour !— 

God forbid that Catholics in this free country should not 
feel the fullest compassion for the persecuted Church, whether 
in Spain or Mexico or elsewhere. ‘‘Whom God loves He 
chastiseth’’ may apply to nations as well as to individuals. 
And His Providence has surely high and wise reasons for 
permitting the insolence and injustice of the atheist to op- 
press, for a time, His people in those hapless lands. But He 
also may want us, who are so far free, to learn a lesson from 
their experiences and to provide against the like by analysing 
their causes. And if we find or suspect an undue proportion 
of the Church Dormant in those countries, it is only that we 
may be stirred to examine our own religious condition and to 
realize better the possible results of our own slackness. Men, 
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alas! are everywhere sleeping, notwithstanding the menace 
of the times, and the constant exhortations of their leaders 
to wake and watch and pray. If we Catholics in these islands 
are to maintain our liberties and extend God’s Kingdom, the 
interests of that Kingdom must be our unceasing care. We 
must do our very best to convert our liabilities into assets, to 
arouse our sleeping members to the vigilance and activity 
that their Faith requires of them, to realize our own debt to 
the world, in the midst of which, as the leaven in the dough, 
Our Lord has placed His Church. 

In the midst of this non-Catholic community, members of 
the Church can enjoy the advantages, as regards discipline 
and preparedness, which an army enjoys in an enemy land. 
If we are prudent, we shall remain habitually on the qui vive : 
we shall look to our weapons and keep them sharpened and 
primed : we cannot afford to relax our vigilance. Our liberties 
have been won for us, in face of dungeon, fire and sword, by 
our persecuted and martyred ancestors: our task is to pre- 
serve them from the assaults of more insidious foes, the 
poisoned atmosphere and the infectious example of a God- 
less world. Our Faith remains to-day the strongest and most 
vital influence in a land, where for three centuries or more 
it was trodden underfoot, whilst the ‘‘Church’’ which tried to 
supplant it, is kept from disintegration under the corrosion of 
private judgment only by the bonds and fetters of State estab- 
lishment. But the very collapse of institutional religion 
around us exposes us to new perils and new responsibilities. 
The organized atheism of Russia is already meeting with 
sympathy amongst our After-Christians, who have aban- 
doned, along with the Faith, the morality of Christianity. We 
now are beginning to experience what the first Christians 
underwent who had to shield the pure principles of the Gos- 
pel from the corruptions of paganism. It was their uncom- 
promising assertion of those principles, sealed often by the 
testimony of their blood, that finally routed Antichrist, and 
there is the same need to-day, as there was then, for that 
clear-cut, unswerving, open adhesion to the Christian code, if 
Christian civilization is to be saved. 

Yet it is the constant policy of the Church Dormant which, 
as we said, is unawake only to spiritual values, to minimize 
the fundamental opposition between the Church and the 
world, to blur the edges of the Faith, to try to deprive the 
leaven of those qualities which, in contact with alien sub- 
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stances, produce a ferment. The children of that Church are 
sent to non-Catholic schools, lest their prospects in this world 
should be harmed; the women of that Church slavishly fol- 
low the indecent fashions of the world : the litterateurs of that 
Church, in their own writings and in their criticisms of others, 
frankly abandon the Christian moral standard: its rank and 
file reduce their observance of Catholic obligations to a mini- 
mum, and are careful to hide whatever might betray the fact 
of their Catholicity. Some, as we have said, the more effectu- 
ally to do so, give up obedience to the Faith altogether, 
make invalid ‘‘marriages,’’ practise divorce and birth pre- 
vention, tolerate usury, and oppress the poor, just like the 
unbelievers around them. And this rebellion, and this apathy 
and unconcern, are persisted in, notwithstanding reiterated 
commands, exhortations and appeals from the pastors. who 
have charge of us. I may recall some words on this sad 
phenomenon, written last February in these pages :' 

The tragedy of our times is [not so much the ‘“‘leak- 
age’ amongst the poor and uneducated, but] the spec- 
tacle of so many of our educated classes, endowed with 
an inheritance of such incomparable worth, which con- 
fers the freedom that springs from truth, the peace that 
goes with security, the strength that is based on certainty, 
possessing in their Faith the one key to the mysteries 
of life, and a guide and stimulus to the highest develop- 
ment of human nature, privileged, in a word, beyond 
millions of their fellows, yet feebly renouncing all that 
fair heritage at the first challenge of the Godless world, 
and becoming inevitably worse than those who lack their 
advantage. 


Let us not allow the admirable energy of the Church Mili- 
tant in this country, which is almost daily adding to the num- 
ber of its Churches, and multiplying its religious institutions 
and schools, which finds vent in a vast variety of lay-societies 
connected, in one way or another, with the spread of the 
Faith, which reaches its highest peak in the devoted lives. 
of the pastoral clergy and the multitudinous educational and 
charitable achievements of its Religious Orders and Congre- 
gations of both sexes, blind us to the fact that, in spite of 
our being encamped on hostile territory, those who thus 
realize the obligations of their Faith are possibly in a 


1 “The Faith our Victory,”’ in THe Montu, February, 1932, p. 139. 
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minority, that, either through ignorance or worldliness or 
actual perversion, multitudes of our fellow-Catholics are 
asleep, so far as the work which they might do for God is 
concerned. Our leaders are calling for immediate and inten- 
sive action on our part, but there is so far little enthusiasm 
for the new crusade amongst our ranks. For ten whole years, 
from his inaugural Encyclical in December, 1922, to his re- 
cent protest against the Mexican persecution, the Holy Father 
has been summoning Catholics with ever-increasing urgency 
to a fuller sense of their privileges and responsibilities. The 
economic chaos of the world is but a material reflection of 
that moral confusion which the abandonment of the Christian 
ideal has caused, and which, when not counteracted formally 
by those who possess the Faith, is affecting even the children 
of the Church. It is, therefore, not open to Catholics to be 
neutral or indifferent in regard to such grave issues as the 
Pope has in mind—international peace, the integrity of the 
family, Christian education, the maldistribution of wealth, the 
war between classes, the excesses of bureaucracy and nation- 
alism. ‘‘He that is not with Me is against Me,’’ and how can 
we be with Him if we do nothing in response to the sum- 
mons of His Vicar? If the Catholic world as a whole had not 
been asleep when Leo XIII. began his campaign for social 
justice, and if its millions had not neglected, through sloth, 
to preach and apply the economic teaching of the Pope, we 
should not to-day be suffering from the terrible consequences 
of blind mammon-worship. Are we still asleep in regard to 
this all-important matter of sociology? What are we doing 
to prepare the younger generation for the weighty task that 
must be theirs—to restore the social order to the guidance of 
Christian morality ? 

It may be answered—we are doing a great deal. When we 
contemplate the imposing list of our organized lay-Societies 
—the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, about to celebrate the 
tercentenary of its institution, the more ancient Third Order 
of St. Francis, an army over 3 million strong, of which Leo 
XIII. said—‘‘it is by means of the Third Order that I desire 
to revivify humanity’’—and which only the other day Arch- 
bishop Downey summoned to meet the new advance of Red 
Communism, those active modern institutions, the Social 
Guild and Evidence Guild, the Legion of Mary, whose salu- 
tary activities are spreading from Ireland to our shores, the 
Apostolic League for the Conversion of England, still only 
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a few years old, and others, literally too numerous to mention, * 
we may be tempted to think that there is no need for a new 
and further effort, and that our authorities, in urging us to 
it so loudly and emphatically and insistently, are pushing 
an open door. But those who are associated with the direc- 
tion of those various Societies know only too well how com- 
paratively meagre is their membership, and how difficult to 
maintain. The Church Dormant, so pre-occupied with 
worldly affairs, holds aloof from them, is, indeed, often totally 
ignorant of them, for it does not read the Catholic Press; in 
any case, it feels no zest for what they are working for, since 
it has ceased to experience any zeal for God’s glory. In 
spite, then, of our imposing array of associations, which re- 
semble rather the cadres of an army than a fully made-up 
force, there is every need for the ‘‘Ecclesia docens’’ to cry 
out without ceasing and raise its voice like a clarion, as our 
Holy Father has done, since the enemy does not sleep, nay, 
was never more awake than to-day. But the necessary social 
teaching must be formal, definite and systematic, as is the 
doctrine of the adversary. And it must begin with the young. 

Recently, the counsels of the Cardinal Archbishop and of 
the Archbishop of Birmingham, addressed to the boys of 
Cotton College (and through them to the Catholic youth of 
England) regarding the part they would have to play in the 
coming struggle with Antichrist, were mentioned in these 
pages. The following outspoken words of the latter deserve 
further emphasis. Speaking of the future clergy and the 
social question, he said : 


I think we want priests better educated than we have 
had in the past. The question to-day is—ls England 
going to be Christian or pagan? .. If any system is to 
take the place of Christianity, it is likely to be Commu- 
nism. The only remedy against Communism is the social 
teaching of the Catholic Church. Yet how many priests 
can explain that teaching in a way that will attract people. 
We want priests who will deal with modern difficulties 
and dangers. The Catholic laymen can also play a part. 
The days of quietly practising one’s religion and nothing 
else are over. The recent history of Spain and Mexico 


» All are mentioned and described in ‘‘The Catholic Social Movement in 
Great Britain’’ (1928), and in many of the Year Books of the Catholic Social 


Guild. 
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has taught us that. What we want is organized Catho- 
lic action on the part of laymen [he was speaking, re- 
member, to a boys’ school] if the Church is to fight the 
dangers of to-day. 


Communism professes to be a remedy for human injustice, 
especially in social and industrial matters. Owing largely 
to the ignorance and unconcern of her own children, the world 
does not know how thoroughly the Church detests that in- 
justice and how zealously she tries to remedy it. The Arch- 
bishop was not speaking to an ecclesiastical seminary and, 
therefore, he clearly implied that, even for youths at school, 
who might or might not be called to the priesthood, Christian 
sociology should be a part of their training. It is thus that 
the Church must meet the new menace of the age. One of 
the most deplorable aspects of the Soviet anti-God campaign, 
is the systematic corruption of the young, who are taught to 
scorn and hate the religion of Christ. Even here there are 
Red Sunday Schools functioning with the same diabolical 
purpose. The least the Church can do is to arm her own 
children with that sociological training which meets the speci- 
fic atheist point of attack. The battle has to be begun in the 
schools. 

Happily, we have lately been assured that it has definitely 
so begun. The Church Dormant is waking up. For some 
time past a well-informed and zealous writer, calling him- 
self ‘‘Minimus,’’ has been urging, in the Catholic Times, 
that some measure of sociology should be taught, perhaps in 
conjunction with the religious lesson with which it is akin, 
in all our schools. Not otherwise, he avers, can that clear 
Papal injunction in ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’ to the world’s 
hierarchies be carried out : 


It is your chief duty, Venerable Brethren, and that of 
your clergy to seek diligently, to select prudently, and 
to train fittingly, these Apostles [of Christian sociology ] 
amongst working-men and amongst employers. 


Now a correspondent in the same paper (November 11th) 
informs us that social science, based on the Papal Encyclicals, 
has already been introduced into several schools in the Birm- 
ingham Archdiocese with excellent results. Up to this time, 
the Catholic Social Guild, by its Study Clubs in seminaries, 
and its Study-Courses in a number of schools: not to speak 
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of its Labour College at Oxford; has been alone in trying to 
arouse a social sense in the Catholic public, young and old. 
It will rejoice that now others will share the burden. And 
both teachers and taught will continue to receive valuable 
guidance from the Catholic weekly press, both here and in 
the States, with its reports of important doctrinal utterances, 
its constant exposition of Christian social principles, its es- 
sentially critical attitude towards all political and economic 
theories which are not inspired by Catholic tradition. No 
more will these influences be successfully evaded by the 
Church Dormant, hitherto caused more by want of knowledge 
than by want of will. It is by providing the young with the 
requisite knowledge and firing their zeal by the spectacle of 
the world’s need, that a beginning can be made of restoring 
to Society the ideals of social justice. It would seem that 
those who are so anxious to stem the leakage had somehow 
overlooked one cause of it in this lack of social instruction. 

Reports from Ireland, moreover, show that many Catholic 
leaders are increasingly aware of this crying need. We read 
in the Universe (November 11th) that the ‘“‘League of the 
Kingdom of Christ’’ has elaborated a Catholic Social Pro- 
gramme, presumably for use in schools. Both teachers and 
pupils will find in Father Cahill’s ‘‘The Framework of the 
Christian State,’’ reviewed in our October issue, a most 
valuable text-book for that subject, which makes full use of 
the Papal Encyclicals. And already there is much helpful 
literature extant for school use, such as Mr. H. Somerville’s 
manual of civics, ‘‘Who is my Neighbour ?”’ and the C.S.G. 
publications. 

But it is in the United States of America, where the rela- 
tions between Capital and Labour are still characterized by 
a rampant individualism, where there are few remedies for 
the anomalies of Capitalism, no health or unemployment in- 
surance, no old-age pensions, no general workman’s com- 
pensation system,—it is there, where the need is greatest, that 
Catholics have responded most energetically to the Pope’s 
exhortations. There the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation have prepared a ‘‘Syllabus on Social Problems’’ the 
purpose of which is,—to quote an account in The Common- 
weal for October 26th-—‘‘that every graduate of a Catholic 
college or university in the United States be henceforth 
equipped with at least a fundamental grounding in Catholic 
social doctrines, and that every graduate know the pro- 
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gramme of action in this arena laid down by Leo XIII., Pius 
X., Benedict XV., and the reigning Pontiff.’’ And we are 
further told that ‘‘it points the way to social instruction in 
the high schools and even in the parochial [elementary] 
schools as well.’? Judging from the summary sketched in 
The Commonweal, this ‘‘Syllabus’’ is very radical and 
thorough, presenting a sound and consistent philosophy of 
social relations, to meet the unsound yet consistent philo- 
sophy of Marx. Marx, and his followers, despite the false 
basis on which they build, have created a formidable system 
of unethical economics which sways the minds of millions 
and affects even those who, as Christians, should know better. 
Are we, who possess, in the social teaching of the Church, a 
solid foundation of guaranteed truth, to be content to leave 
it derelict, as far as those whom we profess to educate are 
concerned? How disloyal should we be to the behests of 
our spiritual leaders, how blind to the perils of our times, 
how unworthy of our priceless endowment of Faith, if we do 
not determine that the new generations shall be properly 
equipped for the new tasks to which the Church calls them ! 
Even the old, unenlightened world is conscious of the impasse 
into which its earth-bound desires have led it, and looks in 
desperation for a means of escape. ‘‘A New Spirit in In- 
dustry,’’ ‘‘A New Code of International Relations,’’ ‘‘A Way 
of Recovery,’’ ‘‘A Renewal of National Life,’’ ‘‘A Guide 
out of Chaos’’—books and pamphlets innumerable have been 
published on these and similar themes. And the Pope him- 
self, the only sure guide amongst them all, took for motto at 
the beginning of his reign—‘‘To Restore all Things in 
Christ.’’ Recalling and expanding the teaching of Pope Leo, 
our Holy Father points the way to escape the collapse of 
civilization. A World Conference has been convened, in the 
attempt to introduce order and restraint into what has become 
a cut-throat scramble amongst the nations of the world for 
the material goods which the earth produces. What hope 
is there of any success unless Christian social teaching is 
listened to? ‘‘How shall men hear without a preacher ?’’ It 
is for Catholics to bring the Pope’s remedies to the knowledge 
of the non-Catholic world and to do so effectually they must 
labour the more to deplete the ranks of the Church Dormant. 

May one humbly suggest that this urgent and grave ques- 
tion may, at the very next meeting of the Catholic Head 
Masters, or of the teaching Congregations of Catholic nuns, 
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be given the attention it deserves? May one even presume 
to hope that the Hierarchy mean to commend it to the con- 
sideration of the Catholic Education Council, so that it may 
be given a place in our Training Colleges? Nay, whom does 
it concern more than our future priests, who cannot in these 
modern days, exercise their pastorate with proper fruit, un- 
less they have expert acquaintance with the complicated in- 
dustrial system under which so many of their flocks live and 
suffer?’ Never was the conflict between God and Mammon 
for the soul of man more intense than in our day, and the 
Church, which was primarily instituted to lead men to hap- 
piness hereafter, will be judged by what she can do, and what 
she tries to do, to save him from degradation here. Others, 
with less sure guidance, with less strong motives, with less 
powerful help, are labouring zealously for the redress of social 
grievances on Christian lines and, if I have not dwelt on 
widespread Anglican and Nonconformist enterprises, it is not 
because they have not been borne admiringly in mind. But 
my words are to those of the household who are allowing 
to exist more than the inevitable ‘‘lag’’ between their Faith 
and their works, and to them I say, with St. Paul—‘‘Now is 


the time for you to arise from sleep.”’ 
JOSEPH KEATING. 


2 1 fear that Father Plater’s well-informed and stimulating work, ‘“‘The 
Priest and Social Action’’ (Longmans, 1914), is now out of print. In view 
of the present emergency, it is to be hoped that some competent clerical 
sociologist will undertake to re-edit it and bring it, where required, up to date. 




















SOME MISSIONARY GESTES 


ITH a double stage to end the long bush-trek it 

W was lateish on Saturday when I rode into the 

Station. In the Mess the talk seldom turned on 
Missionary matters, and that night I heard no Missionary 
news. Come a little-to-six next morning, I cantered off to 
the Mission compound, known locally as ‘‘The Fathers,’’ to 
get Mass. There was quite a nice church, for West Africa, 
standing in a sandy square, a tree or two, flowering shrubs a 
few, some flower beds,—but everything burned brown and 
bone-dry and covered in reddish dust: Nigeria’s dry season 
is of a dryness almost unbelievable ! 

The Fathers had a bell, a largish bell, and it is certain that 
at some time they must have got it from somewhere, but 
though during a number of years I knew several of those ad- 
mirable men, none of them ever owned-up about the bell. It 
hung in a steeple of sorts, and it looked an all-right kind of 
bell, but there was the most peculiar noise to it,—a loud noise, 
too. Not exactly cracked, it gave forth sounds whereof one 
could merely say that they were not pleasant sounds. Even 
in West Africa, where so many things are unpleasant, people 
noticed the Fathers’ bell. Possibly it left Europe a perfectly 
healthy bell and ‘‘The White Man’s Grave’”’ infected it. That 
climate destroys the harmony of humans, let alone things 
like bells. 

Well, riding along to Mass that morning I felt that some- 
thing wasn’t just so: then it struck me that the bell-noise 
was not there. I must, I thought, be (a) very late, or less 
likely, (b) very early. The bell-ringing, I may say, was done 
by a native Christian, the reward, doubtless, for one who had 
given great edification during the previous week. Anybody 
who has not heard a toneless church-bell rung by an en- 
thusiastic African is wrong, if he imagines that jazz exhausts 
all the possibilities of discord, cacophony and horrisonance. 
The Fathers’ bell had jazz beat utterly. And on that morn- 
ing it wasn’t ringing. 

Presently I was at the compound, which looked all wrong, 
somehow. Instead of a stream of pious African men and 
ladies and pikkins, ‘shuffling through the sand across to the 
church, there was a large gathering on its knees in the open. 
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The church door was shut, and on the bottom step of the 
flight leading up to it knelt a man in beautifully starched and 
ironed white trews and a singlet. I knew him well. Name 
of Ojo. A washerman, best in the Station. Not a young 
man, but mature; known to everybody as an honest, God- 
fearing, thoroughly decent fellow. He’d a rosary in his 
fingers and was saying the prayers aloud in a very manly, 
yet devotional way. 

Kneeling where he did, all the rest of the people could see 
him, and. they, too, had their rosaries in hand and were pray- 
ing away out loud, all very solemn and recollected. I can’t 
boast that I, too, knelt down in the sand, but I dropped off 
the pony, went and stood under one of the shabby, dusty 
trees, and watched a scene I’d not viewed the like of before. 
Rosary finished, washerman Ojo on the church steps took 
the congregation through Morning Prayers. And then, cross- 
ing themselves, he and the others rose up and departed 
quickly from that place. No standing in smiling, happy 
chatter-groups, as I’d often seen them after Mass: this morn- 
ing they simply faded out silently, swiftly and were gone. 
Leaving me under the tree, completely mystified. 

I walked over to the house, asked for the priest, and out 
came my good friend, Father Untel. ‘‘I shall be saying Mass 
in a few minutes,’’ he said, ‘‘you must come into the church 
through the Sacristy, please.’’ 

Well, I heard Mass. The church door stayed shut : except 
for the Father and the small black server and myself, the 
church was empty. 

Mass over, I waited a bit and then followed through the 
Sacristy into the house. My friend welcomed me, was as al- 
ways most hospitable. The Fathers, having nothing, are 
notoriously the best hosts in the country! I ached and itched 
to ask questions,—and conquered the itch and the ache. Let 
Father Untel have his breakfast in peace; he’d tell me any- 
thing he judged it good for me to know, I was sure. 

And he did. ‘‘The people,’’ he said, ‘Shave grown very 
slack, very slack indeed. Coming late to Mass: some not 
coming at all: staying away from Benediction : getting them- 
selves into cliques that squabbled one with another. More- 
over, the volunteers who clean out the church fell off in num- 
ber, and those who did come to work stayed mainly to bicker 
amongst themselves: one day I had to go and separate women 
who were actually slapping each other in the church! Two 
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persons whom I had to reprove took it badly, and on the next 
Sunday marched off to the Protestant church instead of 
coming to Mass. Other things, too. All very unsatisfactory. 
So, a fortnight ago, I told the people after Benediction that 
we didn’t seem to be getting on Our Lord’s way at all, and 
it would be best to stop altogether, to take stock and to sort 
ourselves out. So the church would be shut: there would 
be no Mass; no Sacraments; no services at all, nothing ; just 
as if there were no priest here,—unless and until I was satis- 
fied things were going to be different, when we’d make a 
fresh start. Except for sick calls I’ve not spoken to one of 
them since.”’ 

‘‘Isn’t that what they call an Interdict? Like the one they 
had in England in King John’s time ?”’ 

‘‘That’s near enough to a name for the present state of 
affairs here,’’ answered the Father. 

‘‘Well, I confess I never thought to see an Interdict in 
operation,’’ said I, ‘‘not even in The White Man’s Grave! 
By the way, I thought there were at least as many people 
kneeling out there as I’ve ever seen at Mass ?”’ 

“‘More. And the clique leaders were there. So were the 
two who adventured upon a little apostasy. .. They’re good 
children, God knows. . . No doubt I’ve failed them often : 
my fault, mainly, the slackness. .. Can you keep a secret? 
Yes? The Interdict is coming off,—but I haven’t told them 
yet. Deo gratias! 

And the little, weary, long-bearded, ill-looking man,—a 
real apostle I knew him to be those many years,—dropped 
his head on to folded arms as these lay on the table between 
us. And I got up and went out into the blazing sunlight, 
felt my way on to the pony, and trotted off. 

Three or four nights later I rode past the Mission on my way 
to dine with somebody or other. From the church came a 
great sound of choir practice: the volume of it suggested an 
augmented choir, even a choir that included every man and 
woman in the parish. I listened a bit, then rode on feeling 
queerish. It was the Te Deum they were struggling with. 


We reached the village of Buji after a tiresome trek 
through the hills: bad tracks, lots of rocks, sharp ones, no 
water. The carriers very done,—water they can’t manage 
without,—a good deal of my gear smashed through being 
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dropped by stumbling porters, one of my ponies lamed. We 
crawled into the Rest Camp and the Buji-ites ought to have 
been along ek dum with water and wood and supplies. But 
the Buji-ites showed not up, and a messenger went to seek 
their ‘‘king’’ and see why. 

Buji’s ‘“‘king,’’ an aged man,—all the ‘‘kings’’ down that 
way are old and infirm, since their subjects select them for 
those attributes, so ensuring that a ‘‘king’’ doesn’t bother 
his lieges much,—Buji’s ‘“‘king’’ came tottering to explain, 
apologize, grovel, anything, so long as it would placate wrath. 
And presently odd people began to trickle up with pots of 
water and little bundles of sticks and bits and pieces of eats. 

Buji, it appeared, was the scene of a Revival; the social 
services totally disorganized thereby,—so the ‘“‘king’’ assured 
me. I’m not satisfied now that Revival is the mot juste: 
certainly the ‘‘king’’ didn’t use it : he was a pukka old pagan 
himself and all the other Buji-ites were pagan also. Any- 
way, the place had been invaded the day before by a party 
of strange Africans with queer instruments, the like of which 
Buji had never seen before. These Africans followed one 
who wore white man’s clothing, and were themselves dressed 
in something of that same style,—not native style, anyway. 
After a good night’s rest the outfit had got going early in 
the morning with singing and playing their instruments and 
making speeches,—and Buji didn’t at all savvy what it was 
all about, but on the whole voted it interesting, at any rate, 
strange, unusual. In fact, Buji had refrained from going to 
work to-day and was spending its time watching the visitors. 

The ‘‘king’’ was just finishing this report when I became 
aware of a strange, unusual happening. It began with a 
sound of hymn-singing, concertina obbligato freely admixed, 
ditto tambourine: in fact, there was more concertina-tam- 
bourine than voice. The sound approached, and watching 
out I saw a sight that shook me. A procession, no less! Lead- 
ing it was an African dressed in coat and trousers, in one 
hand a walking stick and in the other a sun-helmet, waving 
both wildly, the while he whirled and twirled about, dancing : 
oh, and he was singing, too. After him came half a dozen 
young Africans in shorts and singlets, armed with concer- 
tinas and tambourines. They also were hopping about, up 
and down, now forwards, now backwards, singing as hard 
as they could, punishing the concertinas and tambourines 
most heavily. And behind them followed Buji,—men and 
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children and ladies, all looking exceedingly surprised and 
rather pleased and walking most sedately. I said the sight 
shook me: it staggered me. 

All my carriers and people came pouring out, dropped 
whatever work they were engaged in, stood in excited, chat- 
tering groups, eyes popping out at this astonishing spectacle. 
A low mud wall surrounded the Rest Camp, circuit, say, 300 
yards, and the procession processed the circuit. At least the 
band did: the Buji-ites seemed stricken with shyness and 
fell out, sidling up to range themselves in the neighbourhood 
of their ‘‘king.’’ He, I may say, looked at them very side- 
ways as the saying is,—a look that seemed to ask : ‘‘And now 
what the dickens have you to say for yourselves, leaving me 
alone to face up to this white man and his tired and thirsty 
people?’’ But the Buji-ites answered him nothing, only 
sidled closer and slyly simpered. 

The circuit completed, the band halted. The singing, play- 
ing, dancing stopped. The personnel were perspiring freely, 
looked as if their efforts had taken a great deal out of them. 
Their leader put on his sun-helmet and set his trousers to 
rights, they having rucked up rather whilst he danced: so 
had his coat which also he straightened. Then he stood 
about, ever and anon looking over to the hut wherein I sat. 
I sent to tell him that if he wished to speak to me it would be 
a pleasure to hear him, and with that he came marching 
across, bowed very politely and said he hoped I was well. 
A young fellow of twenty-five or so, I judged, and quite a 
good speaker of English. He said his name was Ajawo, 
an assistant missionary, making a preliminary exploration 
of the area in order to report to his European superior, the 
Rev. Mr. So-and-so. I thought Mr. Assistant Missionary 
Ajawo would be none the worse of a nice cup of tea, so 
perspiration-y as he was,—and I guessed right: he lapped 
it up. Then he told me about his work and his hopes and 
prospects, and I ventured to ask what was the significance 
of the performance we’d just seen. ‘Oh, Sah,’’ he answered, 
“Your Honour knows the story of David, how he danced 
before the Ark ?”’ 

So that was it. 

Well, Mr. Ajawo seemed a decent, well-meaning young 
fellow, but his notion of introducing Christianity to his 
pag:in cousins by a jazz song-and-dance turn did not, I ad- 
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mit, commend itself to me,—even though David did dance 
before the Ark. 


498 


Once I found myself in a district which was the arena 
wherein seven different sorts of non-Catholic missions were 
busy. Life in that district was seldom dull, believe me. 
There wasn’t any white Missionary, each of the seven mis- 
sions being represented by an African assistant. These good 
fellows all dressed in the European manner, and each of 
them was very keen on keeping up his numbers and increas- 
ing them if that could be managed. Very well. 

Word began to get round that in this district the Chris- 
tians were being persecuted : no names were mentioned, but 
in certain circles it seemed to be assumed that I was doing 
the persecuting. It was said that churches had been burned 
down and native Christians been knocked about. So when 
news came to me that a church had been burned down at 
Motu, seventy miles away, I hurried thither,—it took four 
days’ marching,—to see about it. 

Motu was a pleasant little town, spacious and well treed. 
I found all going about their business quietly and cheer- 
fully : no outward, visible signs of large-scale arson and/or 
assault : if there had been a Pogrom the bits had been most 
swiftly and efficiently cleaned up. But I did find signs of 
a recent fire—one—in the shape of a dozen poles, rather 
charred at the top which had supported a light roof of thatch, 
just a sunshade about ten feet across; cost to erect, contrac- 
tor finding all materials and labour, say eighteenpence/two 
shillings. The sort of edifice that readily catches fire with- 
out anybody being guilty of arson. 

I learned that there were two religions in Motu, beyond 
the paganism professed by the large majority of the inhabi- 
tants. I cannot here give the names of them: it must suffice 
to say that neither of them was Catholic. Each of these re- 
ligions had its African assistant missionary to lead it, and 
the pagan “‘king’’ told me that these two individuals were 
by no means friends, owing, he thought, to their habit of 
poaching each other’s converts. in fact, there had been a 


spot or two of trouble with these two religions in Motu, a 
few broken heads and bloody noses from time to time, con- 
sequent on the leaders and their followers calling each other 
names and praying against one another in public. 
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I invited the leaders and their followings to come and talk 
things over with me, and towards evening they arrived and 
sat down, the two parties facing, about forty or fifty strong 
apiece. One of the assistant missionaries was obviously older 
than his opposite number, so him I invited to talk first. Left 
to himself he’d have talked first, and last, and all the time, 
would, indeed, have been talking now. But he was stopped 
at the end of half an hour, not before he’d dealt very faith- 
fully with the other assistant missionary, who was only re- 
strained with difficulty and force from hurling himself upon 
his critic : as it was, he did actually roll himself about on the 
ground and froth with rage. The first speaker said that the 
sunshade edifice belonged to his religion, and that the other 
side had wickedly, wantonly fired it,—admitting that nobody 
had seen them do so. 

The younger assistant missionary then had the word, and 
filled in his half-hour much in the same way. He said that 
the other side had themselves fired the sunshade in order to 
accuse him and his following of having done it. He also ad- 
mitted that nobody had seen them do it. It is only fair to 
him to say that he was every bit as unwilling to stop talking 
as his opponent had been, and that his remarks stung that 
evangelist into most un-evangelist-like fury. 

Then the ‘‘king’’ of Motu said that the sunshade had been 
burned by accident. Some passing traders had camped along- 
side it, their women had made a fire under it to cook by, a 
sudden gust of wind, sparks that flew upward,—et voila! He 
knew, because the traders had gone to him to say how sorry 
they were and had handed him 2s. compensation, which he 
had always meant to hand over to the religion concerned only 
he had completely forgotten all about it until just now; and, 
please, here was the 2s. Followed instant hubbub amidst the 
adherents, many of whom put in claims to the money, one 
saying that he had provided the poles, another that he had 
found the thatch, another that he had bedded the poles in, 
others again that they had put the thatch on,—such a lot of 
people after that 24d.! 

In the nature of things none of that satisfied the two as- 
sistant missionaries and presently the main altercation was 
renewed. The whole bother, of course, arising from the fact 
that the Christians of Motu were a very uncertain body, albeit 
separated into two bodies, in that they were for ever changing 
over, and then back again, like the pieces on a draughts- 
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board. Thus assistant missionary A would send off trium- 
phantly to his European Reverend far away that he had 
gathered a dozen more converts, what time assistant mis- 
sionary B had to inform his far-away chief that he was down 
precisely that number. 

None of them would hear of reconciliation, of any sort of 
modus vivendi: each said the other was no Christian. By 
this time it was dark, the chatterment had been in progress 
more than three hours, my head ached. Came the brain wave. 
Suddenly, apropos of nothing at all, I shot at the first as- 
sistant missionary : ‘‘By the way, Friend, how many wives 
have you?’’ And he answered, not, I thought, without a 
certain pride: ‘‘Three, Sah. And two concubines.’ ‘‘And 
you,”’ said I, quickly, to the other, ‘‘how many have you ?”’ 
A little shamefacedly, methought, he replied: ‘‘Two, Sah. 
Also one sweetheart, Your Honour.’’ 

Taken off their guard, you see. The man with fewer 
ashamed before him with more, which is the native way: a 
wife means money, two wives mean more money : a person 
with three or four is greatly respected. 

That, however, ended it. I ventured to tell those two 
frauds that most people would deny them the right to call 
themselves Christians at all, and that the very first whisper 
of Christian-persecution-at-Motu talk that reached me I’d go 
outside my own province and tell their respective Reverends 
about their little matrimonial inconsistencies, whereby they 
would lose their jobs and their salaries without fail, and 
quickly ! 


In nothing of all this do I wish to decry any Missionary 
effort : nothing is further from my intention. I believe firmly 
that any sort of Christianity is better than the best of non- 
Christianity. But that conviction, based upon twenty years 
of intimate acquaintance with efforts by many and various 
Missions, does not commit me to approval of all the methods 
of all of them. It seems to me, for instance, to be all wrong 
to entrust the Christian message to the hands of uninstructed, 
unsuitable, untested individuals : they do vast harm to every- 
body, most of all, perhaps, to themselves. The Fathers don’t 
do tt. 


J. F. J. FITZPATRICK. 

















RELIGIOUS ART: AN ENQUIRY 
AND A SUGGESTION 


MONG the subjects recently discussed in the corres- 
A eniere columns of our Catholic papers is the ever- 
recurring one of religious art. 

The matter is approached from many standpoints, but, 
hitherto, the disputants do not seem to have got down to first 
principles. And yet, in this, as in any subject that has fallen 
into confusion, a clear grasp of such principles would seem 
to be our only hope of restoring order. 

Of the importance of the matter, there can be no doubt; 
whereas good churches are becoming very numerous, the 
popular object of devotion, whether designed for the church 
or for the home of the devout Catholic, could hardly be less 
satisfactory than at present. 

On the one hand, we have the commercial product, at its 
best completely insignificant, at its worst repulsive, and cer- 
tainly a powerful factor working, however unjustifiably, 
against the Faith in the minds of educated non-Catholics. On 
the other hand, we have the elaborately printed reproduction 
of the ‘‘Old Master,’’ usually of the less spiritual periods of 
art, giving a false impression of culture, but, in principle, 
much more fundamentally unsound than even the purely com- 
mercial thing. The production of individual artists, seen in 
small exhibitions, can hardly be said even to attempt the prob- 
lem of supplying a ‘‘popular’’ demand. Meanwhile, the art 
schools pour out a steady stream of enthusiastic and often 
gifted students who, in a very large number of cases, can 
find no work, or only what is unworthy of them. 

Is all this waste of talent inevitable, and cannot some of it 
be directed to supply our pressing need? To find a clue to 
this problem, a good deal of study and some clear thinking 
will be required. 

Few places can offer us better facilities for this study than 
London, with its many museums, and the great art-libraries 
attached to them. Still, the very abundance of material may 
prove merely a source of bewilderment, and indeed often does 
harm rather than good to the student; it becomes really use- 
ful only if we can learn to penetrate beyond accidentals to 
the essential qualities common to the great art of all times. 
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Is it possible, by such means, to find any basis on which 
we might hope to build up a new art of our own? 

It will be useful for our purpose to pick out for considera- 
tion from the great flood of anonymous art of the past, a few 
well-known types, not confining our attention to Christian 
endeavours, for the same problems are inherent in all religi- 
ous art. Such objects of study might be : a Chinese Buddhist 
statue, a South Indian bronze, a Byzantine mosaic or ivory, 
a figure from a twelfth century cathedral, a Sienese altar- 
piece or an English alabaster relief. 

In all these things we shall find beauty of design, perfect 
use of material and general feeling of ease and confidence in 
handling due to ancient artistic traditions. But, for our pre- 
sent purpose, it is important to note another feature common 
to all : no one of them is individualistic, isolated from the sur- 
rounding art of the period of which it is representative. Unity 
of belief, of subject-matter, of technical methods based on 
generally accepted principles, give to the art of a whole period 
a common character ; we may say that great popular religious 
art is always, in a sense, impersonal, for the personality of 
the artist creating each work seems to be merged into the 
great collective personality of the age. 

But does this unification result in the suppression of in- 
dividual gifts? In eastern art the tendency to impersonality 
goes further than in western, and occasionally, in Hindu and 
Buddhist work, produces the rigid formula, but in medizval 
Christian art we find an exuberance, a gaiety, and a richness 
of invention which disappeared almost entirely from the re- 
ligious art of later individualistic ages. 

The causes of this unity we will consider elsewhere, but 
first we should realize the extreme importance of this con- 
tented self-forgetfulness on the part of the artist. The object 
of religious art is to excite devotion, and concentrate the mind 
of the spectator on the subject represented. Consequently it 
fails in its first aim if the personal element introduced into it 
by the artist hinders this concentration. Not that the per- 
sonality of the genuine artist ever can be effaced, even when 
bound by the most hieratic rules; to the sensitive observer it 
must always be apparent; but the unconscious self-revelation 
of the medizval artist, absorbed in his subject, is at the op- 
posite pole to the infinitely wearying, deliberately sought, 
‘‘self-expression’’ of the modern. 

The beginning of the individualistic attitude is evident as 
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we leave the Middle Ages, and it increases rapidly. Humility 
and self-forgetfulness give way to desire for originality and 
self-assertion. By the time we reach the full Renaissance, 
the artist is often of more interest to us than the subject of 
his work; a fact we unconsciously admit when, in speaking 
of a church of the period, we say, not that it contains a beauti- 
ful figure of our Lady, or picture of a Saint, but that it has 
a fine ‘‘Donatello,’’ an interesting ‘‘Masaccio.”’ 

The subversive effects of the spirit of uncontrollable Pri- 
vate Judgment were nowhere more clearly reflected than in 
art. All fundamentals, both spiritual and material, were 
questioned, and, with the loss of the idea of art as the reflec- 
tion of absolute truth, the property of all, the great imper- 
sonal popular art which covered the Cathedral porches with 
statues, and the walls with frescoes, was replaced by the small 
precious masterpiece, designed for purchase by the rich. The 
medizval workshop lingered on in diminished form, but 
finally disappeared, thus depriving the artist of the priceless 
training in preparation of materials given during apprentice- 
ship, and opening the way to dilettantism. The art-school 
which replaced the workshop was ruled by academic tradi- 
tions, and when, finally, these degenerate substitutes for the 
old clear principles provoked a well-justified revolt, it was 
but a short step to the idea that art was, by nature, inde- 
pendent of all law and discipline and that self-expression and 
originality were the artist’s highest aims. In 1846 Baude- 
laire, writing of the Salon of his days, says, ‘‘Cette glorifica- 
tion de l’individu a nécessité la division infinie du territoire 
de l’art. L’individualité, cette petite propriété, a mangé 
loriginalité collective, . . . c’est le peintre qui a tué la pein- 
ture.”’ 

What produced the remarkable unity of religious art in all 
great periods? The causes are of two kinds, spiritual and 
material. It need hardly be said that in medizval Christian 
art the spiritual factor was the atmosphere of the Faith in 
which the artists lived, and their acceptance of the Church’s 
ruling in all questions of subject-matter. But for the pur- 
pose of our present enquiry it is necessary to lay the greatest 
possible emphasis upon a fact almost entirely unrealized at 
the present day, namely, that the material means of expres- 
sion rested on a bed-rock of scientific and mathematical prin- 
ciples, many of them handed down from antiquity, which 
were accepted by all. Emile Male tells us that the thirteenth 
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century had a “‘passion for order.’’ Artists of that day were 
not the narrow specialists they afterwards became, but were 
profoundly interested in all kinds of human knowledge. They 
made no artificial distinction between ‘‘religious’’ and ‘‘non- 
religious,’’ regarding both as different aspects of truth. The 
principles by which their work was governed imposed limita- 
tions on the artist, in the sense in which all knowledge and 
acceptance of the truth is a limitation, forbidding us what is 
at variance with it. Art resting on such a basis must have, 
already in the naturai order, a unity, together with a character 
of truth and permanence, entirely lacking in undisciplined in- 
dividualistic work, and to this, as we have said, was added 
the spiritual unity of the Common Faith. 

Such foundations could not be quickly destroyed, and, in 
fact, traces of them lingered on for centuries, but at length 
their disappearance was so complete that to-day any attempt 
to recover them may well seem an impossible task. But in 
reality the position is less hopeless than it appears at first 
sight to be. The anarchy which inevitably followed on the 
disappearance of order, has at last produced a reaction, and 
though to-day there may be a stream of art going in the 
direction of ever-increasing individualism, another, and cer- 
tainly not the less serious, is trying to re-discover the un- 
changing laws to which the individual creative artistic im- 
pulse, without which there is no art, must be submitted, if 
it is to have any great and permanent value. 

This tendency has found expression in various ‘‘move- 
ments,’’ sometimes strange in appearance, and very unintel- 
ligible to those who knew nothing of the artists’ aims, but, 
in the persons of their pioneers and serious adherents, worthy 
of the closest attention. It is easy to ridicule what is incom- 
plete, and the groping after truth and order of which these 
movements at their best are an outward sign, has not, on the 
whole, met with the sympathy and understanding it deserves 
among Catholics. The majority of those who desire a re- 
birth of religious art do not realize the need for such work of 
regeneration, being themselves largely dominated by indivi- 
dualistic aims.’ 


* A notable exception is the Italian painter Gino Severini, who, after passing 
through the Futurist and Cubist Movements, has returned to representational art 
and is doing important decoration of churches. In his book ‘‘Du Cubisme au Classi- 
cisme” (1920) he gives his opinion that ‘‘ Une des grandes causes de notre dé- 
chéance artistique est sans aucun doute dans cette division de la science et de 
Part.” Speaking of the principles accepted in the great periods, he says ‘‘ Sur 
ces ‘moyens’ éternels, bas¢s sur les lois éternelles du nombre, chaque époque a pu 
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This attitude is, in fact, one of the greatest obstacles to the 
end which they themselves have at heart. It is made the 
subject of a penetrating observation by M. Maritain in ‘‘Art 
et Scolastique.’’ Speaking of the reproach made that the 
Church does not sufficiently employ the artist, he says that 
many priests would like to do so, but are unable, and are 
forced to make use of the commercial object of devotion be- 
cause the latter, if not too sickening, has at least the negative 
virtue of being so neutral and insignificant that we can look 
at it without seeing it, and project our own feelings into it, 
whereas the artist is often so self-assertive that his work, in- 
stead of being a help to devotion, is an intolerable hindrance. 

This failure to realize the true character and aim of religi- 
ous art need not, surely, be attributed to any lack of sincerity 
on the part of the artists, but rather to insufficient study and 
analysis of the art of the past. We have made a faint at- 
tempt at some such analysis in the hope that it may perhaps 
indicate a line of thought to guide us in our difficulties. 

First, it is quite certain that there can be no serious de- 
velopment of art that has not a unifying basis of clearly 
grasped principles. The individual artist may arrive at a 
very great deal of truth by intuition, but it is essential that 
this should be confirmed by theory, if there is to be any col- 
lective production. Our religious unity exists already, and, 
if we are good Catholics, the spiritual character of our work 
will look after itself, but our material means of expression 
are subject to laws which can be known with certainty, and 
this knowledge is only to be gained by the hardest study. 

Secondly, we are brought to consider practical methods. 
It is of the greatest importance to realize that, in periods of 
really popular art, the unit of production is not the isolated 
artist, but the workshop, with a hierarchy of workers. Such 
a system is the normal outcome of art based, not on personal 
sensibility and caprice, but on accepted principles. By such 
means alone is it possible to obtain a large production, give 
steady employment to workers, and place the result within 
the reach of the general public. 

Does not our hope lie in the direction of at least a partial 
return to this principle? 


créer son style, et, au temps de la Renaissance, ‘1’individu’ commengant a s’isoler, 
s’élever dela collectivité,!’artistea pu aftirmer sa personalité et atteindre 1’origin- 
alité. Ce qui, soit dit en passant, a été le premier pas vers la décadence, . 
vouloir se passer de tout moyen méthodique basé sur la science, ... ne peut con- 
duire qu ’au néant.” 
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Long-established habits of artistic isolation will probably 
raise the strongest protest, and yet the idea offers a solution 
to some very difficult problems. 

But the basis on which collaboration or co-operation is pos- 
sible must be very clearly defined, as any vague or senti- 
mental ideas on the subject would be worse than useless. 

In a work of art there are two distinct elements: design, 
and execution or craftsmanship. Both are essential; even 
those quite uneducated artistically realize that a painting re- 
produced by the most scientific ‘‘colour-process’’ is not really 
a work of art. But these two elements are essentially separ- 
able, and, in the vast proportion of religious art of the past, 
they do not come from the same source. Is not much of our 
trouble due to the fact that we fail to realize this distinction, 
and expect always to find the two in combination, a confusion 
of thought resulting in disastrous waste of talent ? Where the 
two are present in the same person, we have the complete 
artist, but, whereas the good designer is very rare, talents for 
representation, ornament, colour-sense and, in fact, all the 
precious qualities that go to make the good craftsman, are 
extremely numerous. Formerly these talents were exercised 
upon the safe foundation of the design supplied by tradition 
or the master of the workshop, style was largely the result 
of limitations imposed by the nature of the comparatively few 
materials available, and, by catering for a real demand, the 
craftsmen were certain of a livelihood. These conditions, so 
far from being a hindrance to the development of talent, have 
always proved ideal for the production of beautiful craftsman- 
ship, and are responsible for the impression of ease, unself- 
consciousness and enjoyment which we receive from all good 
traditional work, qualities which disappear entirely when the 
craftsman is led away from his true bent into a mistaken effort 
to create ‘‘original art.’’ To-day, those fitted by nature to 
become craftsmen are in an unhappy state; all limitations of 
subject-matter, material and methods, essential to the forma- 
tion of style, are abolished ; practically every material is avail- 
able, and the art of the whole world is poured out before the 
eyes of the bewildered students. And even when they do 
evolve definite principles as to subject and treatment, there is 
little demand for their work, and often the most enthusiastic 
studies end in heart-breaking failure to earn a bare living. The 
state of the born designer, on the other hand, is not much bet- 
ter, as he must either be restricted to a small output of high- 
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priced work, very difficult to dispose of, or see his designs re- 
produced by soulless mechanical methods.’ Either type of 
talent, designer and craftsman, is, in fact, suffering by separa- 
tion from the other, which is its natural complementary. Their 
co-operation would provide both with opportunities for de- 
velopment impossible in their present isolation, ensure a 
livelihood, and give to the public the art it so badly needs. 

Thus, not by any antiquarian imitation of the methods of 
the past, but by the sheer necessities of the case, we arrive 
at the principle which has always proved the true basis for 
the creation of popular art. 

No doubt the individualistic artist has, to a great extent, 
come to stay, and there will always be many to whom such 
collective methods would be intolerable. If their purely per- 
sonal work is good, let us be grateful for it, but, severely 
limited, and sold at ‘‘exhibition’’ prices, it can never begin to 
supply the popular need. 

That a return to art based on exact knowledge and prin- 
ciple would naturally bring about a return to the traditional 
workshop and, ‘‘des vérités anciennes, telles que la collabora- 
tion hiérarchisée de plusieurs individus 4 une méme ceuvre,”’ 
is the conclusion arrived at by one of the most profound and 
interesting writers on art in France to-day, Albert Gleizes. 
In proportion as the design clarifies, becomes more based on 
objective truth, and more detached from purely personal and 
accidental elements, so it becomes copyable, or, rather, fit 
to be repeated freely by the craftsman and used as a founda- 
tion of truth on which to lavish his personal gifts of detail 
and ornament. An idea which destroys at one blow the notion 
of art as a luxury to be shut up in the house of the wealthy 
man, and brings it back to the people. ‘‘La peinture quitte 
l’amateur et la Bourse des ceuvres d’art. Elle est revenue 
vers les hommes. Elle ne peut plus préter a la spéculation. 
On ne peut plus lui tordre le cou a sa naissance et la mettre 
dans une nécropole, elle n’est plus un cadavre sitét née. 
Quand l’ceuvre est faite elle commence 4 vivre.’’ (‘‘Du 
Cubisme et des Moyens de le Comprendre.’’) 

The principle of collaboration works no less well economi- 
cally than artistically. Craftsmen, by accepting their true 
limitations, work quickly and easily, and attain to a very high 
standard. With good organization a large production should 


* This is not to suggest that the colour-print of poster type, designed frankly 
for mechanical reproduction, may not be, in its way, a very good thing. 
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be possible, at prices based on fair return for labour. The 
demand for popular religious art is permanent, and would 
probably increase if given some satisfaction. The design- 
element representing not merely the personal taste of the 
designer, but possessing a definite basis of principle, would 
have a permanent character, and, kept alive by the ever- 
changing detail supplied by the craftsman-executant, be 
capable of indefinite repetition. Designs of great beauty and 
significance can be repeated in different materials with such 
simplifications as to bring the price of them within the reach 
of the most modest buyer. 

The atmosphere of mutual help and criticism in a work- 
shop, and the pooling of ideas is of benefit to all concerned. 

It may be asked if the theories put forward in this article 
have been put to a practical test. They are, in fact, the direct 
outcome of the writer’s attempt to find a sound basis for work. 
This attempt, hampered by great financial difficulties and by 
the complete absence of any precise working principles at the 
outset, has only been possible on the smallest scale, but its 
success has been of a kind to suggest the possibility of con- 
siderable development. The knowledge of fundamental 
zsthetic principles upon which the quality of the work must 
depend can only be acquired slowly at the cost of many 
failures and continual study ; the method of collaboration has 
proved successful even beyond anticipation. 

The success of the experiment must depend upon its 
capacity to arouse interest and obtain practical support. 


M. GEAUSSENT. 














THE HEALING HAND 
III, DR. J. R. NEWTON 


F I had followed chronological order in selecting the 
I healers who form the subject of this series of articles, I 

ought, no doubt, to have discussed before this the case 
of the Catholic priest, Pfarrer J. J. Gassner. He preceded von 
Hohenlohe by more than half a century and his activities gave 
rise to a pamphlet controversy which, though confined in 
area, was not less animated than that which subsequently, in 
the Prince’s case, affected even England, Ireland and the 
United States. Pfarrer Gassner cannot, certainly, be left 
out of consideration, but for the moment I find it convenient 
to deal with another case not so remote in date and demand- 
ing somewhat less research. Let me confess that I should 
have been glad to have better sources to draw upon than those 
which I have been able to use. Ephemeral literature is never 
very trustworthy; but so far as concerns the externals of 
Newton’s career and the popular impression produced, we 
probably have as much information as can generally be ob- 
tained in similar cases, notably, for example, in the matter of 
the cures of Christian Science healers. 

With regard to “‘Dr.’’ J. R. Newton, who seems to have 
lived principally at Newport, Rhode Island, U.S.A., but who 
travelled about a good deal giving demonstrations of heal- 
ing, biographical details are lacking—at least I have been un- 
able to procure any.’ I do not know when or where he was 
born and died, or whether he possessed any authentic medical 
degree. All that is certain is that at the time when Mrs. 
Eddy was exploiting the methods of Dr. P. P. Quimby, New- 
ton was already famous. The earliest description I have met 
with belongs to the year 1865 in a letter from a well-known 
Spiritualist writer, Hudson Tuttle, addressed from Boston 
on August goth to The Banner of Light. Mr. Tuttle states 
that he had been a good deal prejudiced against Dr. Newton 
owing to the various rumours floating about which laid stress 
on the repeated failures of his treatment, and which imputed 
to him an extreme severity of manner. So far as the latter 

‘ There is apparently an ‘‘account of the life and labours of Dr. J. R. New- 


ton’’ in a book called ‘‘The Modern Bethesda,’”’ by A. E. Newton, New York, 
1879; but I have not succeeded in meeting with a copy of this publication. 
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charge is concerned, Mr. Tuttle bears witness from his subse- 
quent observations on the spot that the suggestion was quite 
unfounded. ‘‘Even,’’ he says, ‘‘when treating an eager 
throng of over a thousand patients, the Doctor preserved per- 
fect equanimity, and evinced no more sternness than the oc- 
casion necessitated.’’ Tuttle describes the immense crowd 
of applicants for treatment, and the rush which took place 
when the Doctor invited sufferers to come forward, the press 
being so great that the healer was compelled to leave the hall 
and retire to an ante-room, thus allowing a stream of people 
to pass continuously before him as they quitted the building. 
**The cured sufferers,’’ he declares, ‘‘as fast as they received 
the magnetism, went their way rejoicing, and their number 
was not small.’’ He specifies a few cases, mentioning for 
example, ‘‘an old lady nearly blind who left the room in a 
delirium of delight, saying she could see as well as when a 
child.’’ None the less, as we might expect, the report ad- 
mits that: ‘‘Organic difficulties such as fractured limbs and 
distortions from birth are not benefited.’’ On the other hand, 
Tuttle is equally positive in asserting that : ‘‘diseases originat- 
ing in a disturbance of the balance of the vital fluids, such as 
can be traced to a nervous origin, were cured as by the touch 
of a magician’s wand, and, so far as I could learn, almost 
without exception.”’ 

Shortly after this it appears that The Portland Evening 
Star of September 12, 1865, which was one of the ordinary 
daily journals of the district, wrote as follows : 


By a notice in to-night’s paper it will be seen that Dr. 
Newton’s stay is limited to a few more days. We can 
only say that the ministrations of this man have been 
scarcely less than miraculous. Hundreds have been 
raised from sickness to apparent health at a touch of his 
hand. We do not write this as a puff at all. We are as 
much at fault in regard to this wonder-worker as any 
member of the community. But through some agency— 
Spiritualism, he claims—he has done cures never per- 
formed, to our knowledge, by any other living man. 


This sounds like the honest impression of a journalist who 
had no acquaintance with psychotherapy, and it seems to con- 
vey an implicit apology for some previous comments of a dis- 
paraging nature. It is probably more trustworthy than a 
paragraph which I find copied from the American Spiritualist 
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organ The Banner of Light which, in 1866, describes how 
“the far-famed Dr. Newton is healing multitudes of their 
infirmities in Newport,’’ and states that in the Doctor’s own 
view these cures were wrought “‘through the power of the 
spirit and the laying on of hands as was done in the Apos- 
tolic days.’ More interesting in every way than these vague 
generalities is the statement printed by the Rev. F. R. Young 
of the Free Christian Church, Swindon, Wilts., regarding 
his own cure in 1868 at the hands of Dr. Newton. Mr. Young 
tells us that he had been suffering for eleven years from a 
neuralgic affection of the head which was so serious an im- 
pediment to his work that, hearing through Spiritualist 
sources of the marvels performed by Dr. Newton, he deter- 
mined to travel to America in the confident expectation of 
obtaining relief. Reaching New York in May, 1868, he says: 


I saw the Doctor and was about to give him the history 
in detail of my affliction when he stopped me by saying 
that after I had been cured he would be very glad to 
listen to anything I might wish to say, but that the cure 
itself was the first matter to be attended to. He then 
poured a large quantity of very hot water upon my head 
while I was leaning it over a basin into which the water 
fell. After my head had been dried with a coarse towel, 
I was made to sit upon a moveable seat, similar to a 
music-stool, the doctor standing behind me, and placing 
my head against his chest with his hands crossed upon 
my forehead. He then moved my head in various direc- 
tions until all at once a clicking noise was heard at the 
top of my spine. The doctor immediately cried out: 
‘That noise is the sign that you will be cured; the dis- 
turbance of the nerve current has been removed.’’ He 
then faced me, and lifting both his hands towards heaven, 
he looked me hard in the face, saying: ‘‘Look at me. 
In the name of God our Heavenly Father, and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ the great Healer, I bid this disease de- 
part from this dear suffering brother and never more 
afflict him. It is gone—it is gone—it is gone for ever, 
my brother; you are cured; rise up on your feet and be 
cured.’’ At the instant I felt a strong current of new 
life flowing into and through every part of my body, and 
I was conscious that I had entered upon an altogether 
new phase of existence. From that day to the present 
hour, July 13th, I have been entirely free from my pain, 
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and I have felt as well, I should think, as it is possible 
for any human being to feel. 

That the cure was, in some sense, permanent, is proved by 
the fact that, in June, 1870, The North Wilts Herald men- 
tions that ‘‘whereas Mr. Young, previous to his journey to 
America, was a great sufferer, sudden attacks of illness pros- 
trating him for days, since his return he has never been 
known to complain of indisposition.’’ His non-Spiritualist 
acquaintances were content to say that it was the sea-voyage 
which had done him good, but they did not apparently dis- 
pute the fact that he was now a healthy man again. Mr. 
Young in his 1868 statement reported (apparently on New- 
ton’s own authority) that the Doctor ‘‘had cured something 
like a quarter of a million of people,’’ which is obviously a 
preposterous exaggeration. On the other hand, we learn 
from other sources, as well as from Mr. Young, that ‘‘Most 
of his cures are done without fee or reward. In my own case 
he steadily refused to take a single dollar, and I saw him act 
in like manner towards several others.’’ We are further told 
by this English visitor to the States that ‘“‘every now and 
again there are trains from Boston and Providence freighted 
with the lame, the halt, the blind and the diseased, sometimes 
to the number of 500 or 600. These come to Newport, and a 
large majority of them are sent away perfectly cured.’’ Mr. 
Young witnessed some of the cases, but with the possible 
exception of a ‘‘withered arm’”’ (no details given) the patients 
who received benefit were all suffering from nervous affec- 
tions. It is curious to note that the wonder-worker persuaded 
Mr. Young that he himself possessed a similar power of heal- 
ing which only needed exercise for its development. More- 
over, since the Englishman had previously heard the same 
from members of his family, who at some séance had been 
told that he would be cured ‘‘and also become a healing 
medium of great power,’’ he took the advice and after his re- 
turn embarked on a career of spiritualistic therapeutics at 
Swindon. He claimed some successes, but he failed com- 
pletely in the case of Mrs. Croad, who, it may be remembered, 
though paralysed and blind, was able to describe the subjects 
and colouring of pictures which she fingered with her right 
hand.’ 

Another curious and detailed account of Dr. Newton’s 
methods is that of a Mr. Arthur Whitten, an Anglo-Indian, 


* See Tose Montn, February, 1931, pp. 139—147. 
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who visited America and Canada in 1869 and published an 
account of his tour at Calcutta in the following year. He 
had, we are told, been a sceptic in the matter of Spiritualistic 
phenomena, but had heard of the feats of certain American 
mediums and in particular of the cures of Dr. Newton, and 
had determined to investigate the matter for himself. In his 
book he describes how he, for the first time, visited the Doctor, 
and on his arrival at the house about 11 o’clock found thirty 
or forty persons awaiting their turn to be treated. His ac- 
count of the proceedings runs thus : 


The patients were brought up by the secretary three or 
four at a time; when cured a bell was rung and others 
came in. Each patient was received with kindly words 
and gentleness of manner. With very few exceptions 
they were all perfect strangers to Dr. Newton as to us. 
They had come far, even from the Southern States, to 
be treated. There had been no communication between 
them beforehand; the Doctor knew nothing of them or 
their ailments until placed before him as we saw them. 
In some cases he would ask the nature of their com- 
plaints, and put leading questions as to their sufferings, 
manner of living, occupation, etc. But not infrequently 
he would say : ‘You need not tell me what is the matter 
with you; I know very well.’’ If the case was one of 
lung disease he examined the heart and lungs, and by 
means of a short tube a magnetic current was breathed 
through their bodies to the point indicated by the Doc- 
tor’s finger, the current being diverted at will from one 
lung to the other. The effect was described as being 
like a burning fluid passing through heart and lungs. 
Then they were made to raise their arms, to “‘squat right 
down’”’ to use the good Doctor’s own words, and rise 
again quickly. Then he would throw upon them the 
magnetic current from his own body, and in the name 
of God command the disease to depart.’ 


Full as these accounts are, one is puzzled to see where the 
Spiritualistic element comes in. None the less, it seems clear 
that Dr. Newton undoubtedly called himself a Spiritualist and 
professed to effect his cures in virtue of the principles of the 


* “Notes of a Tour in America and Canada,”’ pp. 21—22. 
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cult. But let me make one or two further quotations from 
his description of the scenes at which he assisted. 


The most interesting case we saw to-day was the treat- 
ment of a lunatic woman. We witnessed it from first to 
last, and can vouch that after two treatments she was 
restored to a sane and cheerful woman. She was a re- 
spectable person about forty years of age, accompanied 
by her sister and grown-up daughter. Some late trouble 
had so preyed upon her mind that she lost her senses; 
she was not violent, but had to be carefully watched. Her 
cries and moans were most distressing. From the 
moment of her entrance she kept using the expression— 
‘I want to be saved; I want to be saved’’ in a whining 
idiotic manner; she said nothing else. Her eyes were 
widely expanded, the eyebrows raised, the face bearing 
the impress of fear or dread of some impending danger. 
She had been under medical treatment, but the symptoms 
had become less favourable, and at length she was 
brought to Dr. Newton. He examined her and found 
her a healthy woman, and he now used all his powerful 
magnetic force to calm and soothe her. After some per- 
suasion, she was taken into the adjoining room where 
hot and cold water were laid on, and her head being 
placed over a small reservoir, a stream of water gradually 
heated up to 120 degrees was poured upon it for a period 
of fifteen to twenty minutes; it was then dried, and the 
magnetic process was continued until she ceased talking 
so wildly. The treatment for the day was then over; she 
was to be taken home, have hot water applied thrice or 
four times to the top of her head and be brought again 
on the morrow. 


Mr. Whitten was so interested in the case that he went 
again next day, but finds it necessary first of all to describe 
the crowd he found waiting in much the same conditions as 
on the previous morning. He noted in particular ‘‘one woman 
with a swollen leg, the veins black, and the skin of the foot 
ready to burst. A cure was effected in five minutes. She was 
helped up stairs, being unable to walk alone, she could not 
bend her toes or ankle-joints, and in less time than it takes 
to record this, she was made to walk about the room and run 
down-stairs like a young girl. Her face was radiant with de- 
light. No medicine, no hot water or any agent whatever was 
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applied besides the Doctor’s hands. The thing was done 
without pain, too, and instantly.’’ Mr. Whitten further re- 
marks upon the cure that same morning of a girl who had a 
tumour on her neck from which she had suffered for years. 
‘“‘By a few strokes of his hand the swelling disappeared like 
magic and the girl was perfectly cured.’’ The visitor goes 
on to cite other examples of the wonders he witnessed that 
same day, and adds: ‘‘I have the names and addresses of all 
the persons whose cases are referred to.’? There may be some 
exaggeration in this report, but it is hard to doubt the writer’s 
good faith. In any case, the main purpose of his second visit 
was also attained, and Mr. Whitten has left the following de- 
scription : 

When the lunatic of yesterday entered, the change in 
her appearance was very marked. Her face had 
brightened wonderfully ; the look of despair had almost 
left it; she quite understood and answered many ques- 
tions put to her. She was accompanied, as before, by 
her sister, daughter and a young child. The treatment 
of yesterday was repeated—powerful magnetic shocks 
and the application of hot water to the crown of her head, 
and in half an hour she was a changed woman ; the cloud 
had entirely passed from her face, which shone with 
smiles as she took her young child and hugged it with 
a mother’s fond embrace. The sight was very affecting ; 
she was quite cured.’ 


In 1870 Dr. Newton paid a visit to England and his demon- 
strations of healing attracted a good deal of attention in the 
public press. The tone of some of the newspapers, notably 
that of the Daily Telegraph, was denunciatory beyond reason- 
able measure. ‘‘The man must be stopped,’’ wrote the 
journal just named, ‘‘by public opinion if he is a mere crazy 
visionary, by Scotland Yard if he is a rogue’’; and after a 
lengthy tirade the article ended on this note : 


He has cured no real ailment; he is obviously power- 
less, by the miraculous means he has the audacity to in- 
voke, to remove a chilblain or a bunion. His appearance 
under the scandalous circumstances of last week’s exhibi- 
tion is at once an insult to the civilization of the age, and 
a humiliating proof that—notwithstanding all our 
boasted enlightenment—a vast number of persons remain 


t Ibid., p. 25. The ‘‘magnetic’”’ shocks were produced apparently by the 
Doctor’s own magnetism, not by a galvanic battery. 
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as grossly credulous, as idiotically superstitious, as the 
African idolaters who bow down before fetishes and wor- 
ship Mumbo Jumbo. 

What probably fanned the flame of this righteous indigna- 
tion was the fact that during his stay in England Dr. New- 
ton’s activities were prominently and almost exclusively 
identified with the Spiritualist cause. There was a public re- 
ception organized by the Spiritualists in London to do him 
honour almost immediately after his arrival in the country. 
At part of the proceedings there was a sort of entertainment 
at which Mr. D. D. Home, who, as a rule, was not too ready 
to lend his countenance to rival mediums, is said to have 
given two effective readings. An address, drafted by Mr. 
T. Shorter, was read to the guest of the evening. After stat- 
ing that the fame of Dr. Newton’s labours was “‘familiar to 
all who are acquainted with the philosophy and literature of 
Spiritualism,’’ the address went on : 

You have been the means of alleviating and removing 
human suffering, and curing long-standing and terrible 
diseases . . . as thousands who have received the benefit 
of your treatment have testified and are willing to testify. 
We appreciate these great services which, to the poor, 
have been rendered freely ‘‘without money and without 
price,’’ and we anticipate with the most lively satisfac- 
tion the prospect of a similar good work being effected 
among ourselves through your instrumentality... Your 
long and honourable career has forcibly illustrated, be- 
yond all cavil, the practical and beneficent character of 
Spiritualism. 

There was more to the same effect, but greater interest at- 
taches to Dr. Newton’s reply. He spoke, we are told, ‘‘under 
spirit influence, with slowness and frequent pauses.’’ Among 
other things he declared that he was a practical Christian and 
ready at any time to sacrifice himself for the sake of Chris- 
tianity. ‘‘It is a wonder to me,’’ he added, ‘“‘that few men 
ever try to live daily as Jesus lived.’’ The Doctor further 
made it clear that he professed to be controlled by spirits in 
the exercise of his gifts. This was not merely a matter of be- 
lief with him, he said it was knowledge. The only insight im- 
parted as to the modus operandi of his cures was conveyed in 
this sentence: ‘‘When any sick person comes before me, I 
lay my hands on that person and feel that I love him, and if 
the patient is not antagonistic, he is almost sure to be healed ; 
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I tell them I love them, and when this opens their hearts to 
me, the disease must depart.”’ 

As to the degree of success which attended the healer’s 
efforts during the three or four months he spent in England 
we meet, as usual, the most divergent statements. Un- 
doubtedly there were quite a number of people who believed 
themselves to have been greatly benefited. The case of Mr. 
Van Meter who, though an American well known for his 
philanthropic work in New York, had been led to visit Dr. 
Newton in London, is particularly striking. As the result 
of a fall in the street Mr. Van Meter had sustained injuries 
which confined him to bed and led him to seek the best 
medical advice he could obtain in the States. In the end he 
found himself a cripple, but he visited Paris, the Riviera, 
Florence, Sorrento and finally took a course of baths in Ger- 
many which benefited him at first, but the improvement was 
only temporary, and a serious relapse followed. Coming at 
this time to London he was urged to consult Newton, but at 
first refused on the ground that from what he had heard of 
him in America he believed he was a mere charlatan. He 
was, however, persuaded to make the attempt and obtained 
immediate relief, leaving his crutches behind and now climb- 
ing and descending stairs without difficulty. The Weekly 
Mail of Cardiff had heard of the case, and having consulted 
Mr. Van Meter himself regarding the truth of the statement 
which had been published, received the following reply : 


60 Euston Square, June 2, 1870. 

Dear Sir.—The principal parts in the article in The 
Medium are correct. Dr. Newton did place his hand on 
my spine and relieve me in a few moments, and though 
for nine days I have been actively moving about the city, 
the pain has not returned, and I have been growing 
stronger daily. Should it return, I would ask the Doctor 
to magnetize, mesmerize (or whatever name you may call 
it) my spine again. There are certain affections which I 
think he can cure or relieve; but let me frankly say I 
no more believe that there is a miraculous or spirit power 
in it than in a dose of pills that breaks up a fever. This 
hue-and-cry about spirits is ridiculous. Let the Doctor 
alone, and let him impart all the animal magnetism to 
the nervous he can, and many will be relieved. 

With gratitude to God and Dr. Newton, 

I am. etc., 


W.-C. VAN METER. 
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This strikes me as an eminently sensible attitude, remind- 
ing one somewhat of the answer of the man born-blind, “‘if 
he be a sinner I know not; one thing I know, that whereas 
1 was blind, now I see.’’ Contemporary accounts leave no 
room for doubt that great throngs of people often attended the 
Doctor’s meetings, some of whom, however, seem to have 
come mainly with the view of creating a disturbance. While 
there was a distinct tendency on the part of the Spiritualist 
journals to make the most of very small successes, opponents 
were reluctant to admit that any good was done at all. When 
Newton had been holding meetings in England for about 
a month, The Spiritualist, newspaper, published a list of 105 
persons benefited, stating in each instance the nature of the 
ailment and giving the name and address of the patient. 
Many of these cases, however, are very trivial, and it is 
difficult to persuade oneself that this enumeration represented, 
as was stated, only a fraction of the whole. At a somewhat 
later date the editor of The Spiritualist addressed a circular 
to seventy-two of the patients living in or near London, in- 
quiring as to the truth and permanency of their alleged cure. 
Eight of these circulars were returned through the Dead-Let- 
ter Office, the address being either wrong or insufficient. Out 
of the remaining sixty-four, only fourteen replies were re- 
ceived ; of these twelve affirmed the relief or cure to be perma- 
nent, and two asserted the contrary. There is probably no 
great reason to be surprised at the smallness of the number 
of replies. For the imperfectly educated—and most of Dr. 
Newton’s patients were poor people—even a short letter is a 
great undertaking, but it is hard to believe that if the recipi- 
ents of the circular had been conscious of having been rescued 
from a calamity which overshadowed their lives, more of them 
would not have responded. 

Dr. Newton himself seems honestly to have been convinced 
that he was able to transmit some mysterious magnetic in- 
fluence to those upon whom he operated. He felt that power 
went out of him. But I fancy that he really had no idea how 
the effect was produced, and being a Spiritualist, he attri- 
buted the working of this gift to the denizens of another 
world. In just the same way he found it easy to believe that 
the strange intuitions he undoubtedly possessed were con- 
veyed to him by his spirit controls. It seems to be true, as 
stated by one observer, that in many cases without the inter- 
change of a word he laid his hand on the seat of the disease 
and told the patient what was the matter, and also that he 
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turned away not a few after glancing at them, recognizing 
that they were incurable. But, undoubtedly, there were in- 
stances where he strove in vain to help a desperate case. The 
same Mr. Whitten whom I have previously quoted brought 
to Dr. Newton an almost sightless Anglo-Indian friend 
stricken with glaucoma who had already been operated upon 
by Critchett simply in the hope of preserving such sight as 
was left. His description of the effort made by the healer 
runs as follows: 
Dr. Newton placed his patient before him standing in 
a good light and commenced rubbing the head, forehead 
and eyes with the palms of his hands and his fingers, the 
motion being always downwards: he then moved his 
arms, his feet, his body, and required the patient to 
imitate him closely, so that both minds might be in ac- 
cord—then standing erect in front of him he made several 
powerful passes by throwing, as it were, electricity from 
his own body to the seat of the disease. In this opera- 
tion his every muscle and nerve seemed to be highly 
strained and excited, his face became livid white, the 
eyes turned upwards, beads of perspiration stood on his 
forehead, and on his placing himself in a kneeling posi- 
tion at our feet, we could feel the electricity passing from 
him. While in this highly magnetic state, he manipu- 
lated the eyes, placed his mouth on each, breathed on 
them, and desired our friend to open them suddenly and 
look about him. This was an anxious moment for us. 
Were all our hopes to be realized after months of specu- 
lation? Was our long voyage and faith to be rewarded 
by acure? Or would the treatment prove unsuccessful ? 
The eyes certainly looked brighter, the iris darker and 
more brilliant, the congested blood-vessels had become 
reduced to their natural condition, but the sight was not 
restored. The colours on the carpet, the pictures and sur- 
rounding objects were more distinct and even some words 
on a printed paper could be read, especially where the 
letters were far apart, but our expectations had not been 
entirely fulfilled.’ 

There can be little doubt, in spite of the glowing accounts 
of the optimists, that this failure was typical of many of Dr. 
Newton’s efforts to cope with more desperate cases. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 

4 “Notes of a Tour,” pp. 18—19. 
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HE tendentious fog which, ever since the Reforma- 

tion and particularly since the Revolution, has dis- 

torted the true record of English history is gradually 
lifting. The Whig writers whose interest it was to decry 
Popery and extol the spirit of Protestantism, have become 
more and more discredited. And so the greatest of them, 
Lord Macaulay, is now read mainly for his picturesque 
rhetoric and, although we cannot say of him, as Freeman 
said of Froude, that, once we have read his account of an 
event we know at least one way in which it did not happen,’ 
we must always make allowance for his prejudiced choice and 
use of authorities. This unhappy trait is especially marked 
in his vivid picture of the death of the wittiest, most tactful 
and, perhaps, most wanton of English kings, which abounds 
in errors. Yet, instead of relying on Barrillon and Burnet, he 
might have used the contemporary account of the “‘illiterate 
monk,’? Dom Hudleston, O.S.B., whom he ignorantly 
maligns, and other available sources which contain the truth. 

The journalistic records of the King’s last illness are very 
meagre and, regarding the numerous accounts by eye- 
witnesses, we have to bear in mind that nearly all wrote at a 
later date—the most salient defect in the case of the memoirist, 
as opposed to the journalist or diarist. The stories of two 
‘‘earwitnesses’’ (to use a contemporary expression), viz., 
James II. and his Queen, Mary of Modena, were written 
down by the nuns of Chaillot at later dates, and these records 
contain mistakes and omissions.” 

But, first, the journalistic accounts need notice. Henry 
Muddiman’s Newsletters were sent out every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday (the days of the three weekly posts 
to all parts) and on Tuesday, February 3, 1685, he first 
noticed the King’s illness, as follows: ‘‘On the 31st [January ] 
Lord Allington (sic), Constable of the Tower, died. A great 


' See a letter in the Times Literary Supplement for November 5, 1 

2 “Stuart Papers,’’ ed. Falconer Madan, for the Roxburghe Chub (1889). 
A manuscript by a lady of the Court, found among the papers of the Long 
family of Draycote Cerne, Chippenham, was printed by Charles Dickens in 
Household Words for May 6, 1854, but the original has disappeared. This 
MS. is of some importance, and confirms the fact that three peers were pre- 
sent when Father Hudleston reconciled the King. 
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loss to his relations and, indeed, to his Majesty himself, who, 
with him, lost a subject of great conduct and most eminent 
loyalty.” 

The exact date of the death of Lord Alington of 
Wymondley has not, hitherto, been known; but, according 
to a MS. among the papers of the Long family of Draycot, 
the King was lamenting his loss when he himself was struck 
down by the fit of convulsions that ushered in his own ill- 
ness. Muddiman continues: ‘‘On the 2nd, about 8 in the 
morning, it pleased God that his Majesty was taken with a 
very dangerous swooning fit, which, with a convulsion, con- 
tinued over two hours ere the applications of his physicians 
could bring him to speech. But, praised be God, by His 
blessing on their endeavours, he hath since had such good 
rest and breathing sweats that they made not the least doubt 
of a happy recovery.” 

But on that Monday, when the King was in danger of 
death, Queen Catherine had done her duty as a Catholic as 
well as a wife. ‘‘Sister,’’ said she to the Duchess of York, ‘‘I 
beg you to tell the Duke [James] that he, who knows as well 
as I do the King’s convictions about the Catholic religion, 
should do what he can to take advantage of any opportunity 
that offers.’’ After this the Queen withdrew and the Duchess 
told James, who replied: ‘‘I know, and I am thinking of 
nothing else.’’ * 

From the Queen, therefore, came the first reminder to 
James about his duty. But the remedies applied by his 
doctors (including bleeding, blisters and a pan of hot coals 
on his head!) had apparently saved the King, so that the 
Duke refrained from mentioning the subject to his brother. 
On Wednesday, February 4th, the doctors attended the Privy 
Council at five in the afternoon and told the Council ‘‘That 
they conceive his Majesty to be in a condition of safety, and 
that he will, in few days, be freed from his distemper.”’ 

A paragraph setting out these words was at once sent off 
to the London Gazette and appeared the next day Thursday, 
February 5th (i.e., in No. 2005 for February 2-5, 1684-5). 

But by the time this message of comfort to a delighted 
people was in print, and published, the Court knew that the 


+ “Stuart Papers,’’ ed. Falconer Madan, Vol. I., p. 258. James, of course, 
was in command, but we have to bear in mind that reasons of State had al- 
ways prevented the King from declaring himself a Catholic. Such a course 
would infallibly have brought about a rebellion. James, therefore, hesitated, 
not so much on his own account, as for his brother’s, in case he had recovered. 
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King was in danger again. By one o’clock on that fatal 
Thursday the doctors had given up hope. 

We must now leave Whitehall and turn our attention to 
St. James’s, where one of the chaplains to the Duchess of 
York, Padre Mansuet or Mansueti, a Capuchin, was enter- 
taining to dinner Dom Benedict Gibbon, O.S.B., of whom 
we know nothing but that he was an English missionary, pro- 
fessed at the Abbey of Lamspring in Westphalia in 1673, and 
that he died in 1723.’ Very little, too, can be ascertained 
about Padre Mansuet. He probably came over to England 
in 1672, in the train of Mary of Modena, when she married 
James, Duke of York, and had lived ever since at St. James's, 
where he was one of her chaplains. Chamberlayne’s ‘‘Angliae 
Notitia’’ for 1687 first sets out a list of the rather highly-paid 
**Ecclesiastical Court’’ of Mary of Modena and he is then 
for the first time mentioned as ‘‘Mr. Mansuet,”’ a ‘‘preacher,”’ 
with a salary of £250 per annum (over £1,000 in our money). 
But, in 1685, Padre Mansuet or Mansueti was the Duke of 
York’s confessor, and so when the two ecclesiastics, dining 
together, received the bad news about the King, Dom Gibbon 
told the Capuchin that he ought to go to the Duke and ad- 
monish him of his duty. It is to this fact that we owe the 
first printed account of the King’s reception into the Church, 
entitled ‘‘A True Relation of the late King’s death.’’ With 
the entry in the Lamspring ‘‘Profession Book’’ before us few 
will doubt that Dom Benedict Gibbon was the writer of this 
tract. A few words about it are necessary before setting it 
out. 

The “‘True Relation of the late King’s death’’ is half a 
sheet in folio, printed on one side, without a date or imprint 
and, therefore, secretly printed. Nevertheless, Anthony a 
Wood supplies us with the exact date of its appearance by 
writing upon his copy: ‘“This paper came to Oxon in the be- 
ginning of March, 1684-5 being about . . . weeks after the 


* I am indebted to the kindness of Dom R. H. Connolly, O.S.B., of Down- 
side Abbey, for the following extract from the ‘‘Book of Professions’’ of 
Lamspring (now at Downside): ‘‘He professed 21 March, 1673. After his 
oath (p. 59) is written: ‘Mortuus 1 Jan. 1723,’ in a second hand. Then in 
the blank space below, in a third hand: ‘King Charles ye 2ds Death. Mr. 
Gibbon being afterwards in ye mission in England and dining with Father 
Mansuet, Capucin, Confessor to his Royal Highness, the Duke of York, de- 
sired ye said Fr. Mansuet would go to ye Duke and advise him to propose to 
his Brother, ye King, then nigh his end, whether he did not desire to die in 
ye communion of ye Catholick Church. The Duke proposed it to ye King 
immediately, who readily submitting, R[ev] F. Huddleston ye Benedictin monk 
was forthwith sent for.’ ”’ 
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King’s death ; but few believed it.’’ * Three different impres- 
sions, however, are extant at the British Museum, and the 
third, to which the Museum catalogue assigns the conjectural 
date of 1686,* is the most important of these, for it corrects 
certain verbal and other mistakes in the earlier two. Notably, 
the initials ‘‘P.M.A.C.F.”’ of the earlier impressions now be- 
comes ‘‘P.M.aC.F.’’ I set this tract out in full ; completing 
its narrative chiefly from Father Hudleston’s own better- 
known account, not printed until 1688, but repeatedly printed 
since that date. 


A TRUE RELATION OF THE LATE KING’S DEATH. 


On Monday, being the second of February, the K[ing] 
rose early, saying that he had not slept well the last night, 
and about seven of the clock, coming from his private 
devotions out of his closet, fell down (and scarce any 
sign of life remaining in him for the space of four hours) 
of a fit of an apoplexy. But with the loss of 16 ounces 
of blood and other applications came again to his senses 
and there was great hopes of his recovery till Thursday, 
about one a clock, so that at five the doctors being come 
before the Council, declared that the K— was in great 
danger and on Friday, a quater before twelve, he de- 
parted this life. 

P.M.aC.F. [Padre Mansuet, a Capuchin Friar] came 
to the D[uke] upon the doctors telling him of the state 
of the K and told him that now was the time for him to 
take care of his Brothers soul, and that it was his duty to 
tell him so. The D. with this admonishment, went to the 
K, and after some private discourse, the K uttered these 
expressions ; ‘‘Oh Br. how long have I wish’d. But now 
help me.’’ With all declaring that he would have Mr. 
Hud[leston] who was so instrumental in his preservation 
in the tree [at White Ladies, after Worcester fight in 
1651] and now hop’d would preserve his soul. 

Mr. H. was accordingly sent for and desir’d to bring 
all necessaries for a dying person. But he not having 
the B[lessed] S[acrament] by him [he was attached to 
the Queen’s chapel at Somerset House] went to one of 


? Wood’s ‘‘Life and Times,’’ ed. A. Clark, iii. p. 134. 

* Press mark 807. g. 5 (33). Sir Walter Scott reprinted one of the earlier 
impressions in the ‘‘Somers Tracts,’’ Vol. VIII. There is a facsimile of the 
same edition in the illustrated edition of Macaulay (1913) — P- 434 in 
Vol. I. Macaulay termed the half-sheet ‘‘a broadside’ (!) 
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the Qu[een’s] Ps [Priests] and (telling him the occasion) 
desir’d his assistance to procure it, and to bring it to the 
back stairs. 


Father Hudleston adds that this Queen’s priest was ‘‘Father 
Bento de Lemos, a Portuguez.’’ Father Bento de Lemes or 
Lemos is stated in Chamberlayne’s ‘‘Angliae Notitia’’ for 
1684 to have been one of the ‘‘preachers’’ at the Queen’s 
chapel. The tract continues : 


The K having notice that Mr. Hud. waited at the dore 
desir’d to be in private. The Bps. and Nobles withdrew, 
the D. latching fast the dore, the Lords (P. B. and F.) 
were going out also, but the D. told them they might 
stay. 

Three peers, therefore, were present; Henry Mordaunt, 
second Earl of Peterborough, an old Cavalier, who had been 
proxy for the Duke at his marriage to Mary of Modena, and 
was now ‘‘Gentleman of the Bedchamber and Groom of the 
Stole’’ to the Duke. Peterborough was received into the 
Church in March, 1687. John Granville, Earl of Bath, was 
the son of the famous Sir Bevil Grenvile (the family had 
altered the spelling of their surname) killed at Lansdown in 
1643. He had been the principal member of the ‘‘Sealed 
Knot’’ in Cromwell’s time and had acted as emissary between 
the King and Monck, at the Restoration. Louis Durfort de 
Duras, Earl of Feversham, was a naturalized Frenchman, 
about whom Burnet told many falsehoods.’ The tract con- 
tinues : 

The K. seeing Mr. H. cry’d out: ‘“‘Almighty God! 
What good planet governs me that all my life is wonders 
and miracles. When, O Lord, I consider my infancy, 
my exile, my escape at Worcester, my preservation in 
the oak, with the assistance of this good father, and now 
to have him again to preserve my soul. O Lord, my 
wonderful restoration, my great danger in the late con- 
spiracy [the Rye House Plot] and, last of all, to be rais’d 
from death to life, and to have my soul preserv’d by as- 

2 As only the last two are usually mentioned, I should point out that the 
‘*Stuart Papers’’ (i. p. 259), state that there remained ‘‘le chancelier, le premier 
gentilhomme de la chambre et le grand chamberlan.’’ This, of course, is a 
French nun’s confused idea of the offices at Court of the three. But, in 
Vol. II., p. 287, James is represented as stating that all were ordered to retire 
except Lord Bath, first gentleman of the bedchamber (to Charles II.) and Lord 


Feversham (Queen’s Chamberlain), Capt. of the Guards, both Protestants. 
James’s own Chamberlain would also have been present. 
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sistance of this good father, whom, I see, O good Lord, 
that Thou hast created for my good. 


This rings true, and it is perfectly clear that Father Hudles- 


ton would not have given vogue to such words in his own 
praise. Then followed the King’s confession : 


The D. Lds. withdrew into the closet [a smaller room 
opening into the great bedchamber] for the space of an 
hour [Father Hudleston, of course, says nothing about 
the King’s confession], then entring the room again, the 
Father ask’d the K. whether he would be pleased to re- 
ceive ? He answer’d, ‘‘If I were worthy of it. Amen.’’ The 
Fa. remaining, comforting and praying with him [the 
little ‘‘Act of Contrition”’ is set out by Father Hudleston] 
he said, ‘‘Father. If I am worthy of it, I pray let me 
have it.’” The Fa. said it would be brought to him im- 
mediately [from St. James’s] and ask’d his leave to pro- 
ceed with the Extreme Unction. The K. reply’d, ‘‘With 
all my heart,’’ the D. and Lords assisting at the time. 
Fr. H. was call’d to the dore, where he received the B.S. 
and desir’d the K to compose himself to receive. The 
K. would needs rise, but was persuaded to the contrary, 
he said, ‘‘Let me meet my Heavenly Father in a better 
manner than lying on my back.’’ But, being over-rul’d, 
they continue in prayer. Amongst others the Fa. repeats 
an ‘‘Act of Contrition’’ desiring the K. to repeat it word 
by word after him. Having made an end, the K. received 
with the greatest expressions of devotion imaginable. 
This being ended, they go on with the prayers ‘“‘de 
anima.’’ [Father Hudleston says, ‘‘the Recommenda- 
tion of the Soul, appointed by the Church for Catholics 
in his condition.’’] That being done, the K desir’d the 
“Act of Contrition’’ to be again repeated, saying, ‘“‘O 
Lord. Good God, when my lips fail, let my heart speak 
these words eternally. Amen.’’ The Bishops and Lords 
enter the room again, and desire the K to remember his 
last end and to endeavour to make a good end. He said 
he had thought of it and hop’d he had made his peace 
with God. They ask’d him whether he would receive. 
He said he would not. So persisting in extolling the 
Qu[een] and D. saying, ‘‘He was not sorry to leave the 
world, leaving so good a brother to rule behind him.”’ 


According to Dr. Raymond Crawfurd’s ‘‘Last days of 
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Charles II.’’ (1909) the King died from that form of Bright’s 
disease termed chronic granular kidney, accompanied by 
uraemic convulsions. One would be rash indeed who ven- 
tured to dispute so authoritative an opinion, based on the re- 
cords of the King’s physicians. The customary allegations 
of poison, therefore, usually made when any great man died, 
would not need notice, were it not for the horrible assertions 
of Burnet and the ghoulish manner in which he describes the 
post mortem examination. But Burnet can easily be dis- 
proved. Lord Ailsbury termed him an ‘‘impostor.’’ Edmund 
Calamy the younger, contradicted him flatly, in his own 
‘*Historical Account of my own life,’’ and said of his as- 
sertions that few mourned the old King and none acclaimed 
the new one, that the bishop ought not to have been so posi- 
tive, when he was abroad upon the Continent. But the most 
sweeping criticism was made by another ‘‘Grenvile,’’ George 
**Granville,’? Lord Lansdowne, grandson of Sir Bevil, and 
the nephew of the Earl of Bath mentioned above. Lord Lans- 
downe states in his ‘‘Genuine Works’’ (1732, p. 496), of Bur- 
net’s so-called ‘‘History of my own time’’ : 


The Bishop’s hearsays are in most cases very doubtful. 
His History is a collection of little else but such a one 
told such a one, and such a one told me. This sort of 
testimony is allowed in no case, nor can the least certainty 
be built upon stories handed about from one to another, 
which must necessarily alter in the several repetitions by 
different persons. I shall then conclude [his ‘‘Vindica- 
tion of General Monck’’] with one observation only upon 
the most important hearsay in his whole book, upon which 
the credit of the rest may depend. 

His lordship [Burnet] had it from Mr. Henley, who 
had it from the Duchess of Portsmouth, that King 
Charles the Second was poisoned. It was my fortune to 
be residing at Paris when this ‘‘History’’ was published. 
Such a particular was too remarkable not to raise my 
curiosity. The Duchess was then likewise in Paris [she 
died on November 14, 1734—‘‘very penitent’’]. I em- 
ployed a person who had the honour to be then intimate 
with her Grace, to enquire from her own mouth into the 
truth of this passage. Her reply was this. That she re- 
collected no acquaintance with Mr. Henley ; but she re- 
membered well Dr. Burnet and his character. That the 
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King and the Duke, and the whole Court, look’d upon 
him as the greatest lyar upon the face of the earth, and 
there was no believing one word that he said. 

I only repeat the answer I received ; far be it from me 
to make any such reflection. 


Transcripts of Barrillon’s despatches to Louis XIV. can 
nowadays be seen at the Record Office. That of 8/18 
February, 1685, quoted at second hand, and relied upon by 
Macaulay (in ‘‘Trans. 3. Bundle 160’’) is eight folio pages 
in length. There is no reason to doubt the truth of Barril- 
lon’s account of the Duchess of Portsmouth’s speech to him 
or of his own actions, but he was obviously exaggerating the 
value of his own and the Duchess’s services to the Master they 
served. They had been anticipated by Padre Mansuet. 

The tract set out above was first brought to Macaulay’s 
notice when he was preparing the final editions of his ‘‘His- 
tory’’ for the press. He was not candid enough to point out 
the particulars in which it contradicted his own narrative, 
but merely added a new footnote explaining the initials 
“P.M.AC.F.”’ to mean ‘‘Pére Mansuete, a Cordelier Friar.’’ 
In this mistake he had been anticipated by his correspondents. 

Burnet’s assertion that Dr. King was voted £1,000 by the 
Privy Council for his services on the first day of the King’s 
illness is not borne out by the Privy Council Registers, now 
also at the Record Office (P.C. 2. Vols. 70 and 71, for 1685), 
for the King’s doctors are never mentioned in them. Accord- 
ing to ‘Angliae Notitia,’’ it was the duty of the Lord 
Chamberlain (then Lord Arlington, who died in July, 1685) 
to arrange all the doctors’ visits and matters connected with 
them. With regard to Burnet’s assertion that Dr. Short was 
a Catholic, Evelyn contradicts this in his Diary. 

A modern writer, Mr. Arthur Bryant, whose well-docu- 
mented book has done much to discredit Macaulay and Bur- 
net, published his ‘‘King Charles II.’’ in 1931. The minor 
authorities are amply discussed in this book. I have not 
touched upon them, as the object of this present paper is to 
prove that the ‘‘True Relation’’ was the first in point of time, 
as well as the most authoritative of all the narratives, Father 
Hudleston’s alone excepted. As Mr. Bryant was ignorant of 
the ‘‘True Relation”’ his narrative accordingly suffers. 


J. G. MUDDIMAN. 








CARDINAL ALLEN AND THE 
SOCIETY 


III. ALLEN AND PERSONS 


Y some writers Persons has been more or less repre- 

sented as the evil genius of Allen, drawing the good 

man into courses, especially those concerned with 
politics, which his own better judgment condemned. Watson 
even went so far as to assert that the Cardinal ‘‘never liked of 
invasions; conversion of countries with bloody blades,’’ im- 
plying that Persons did, and persuaded Allen at least to toler- 
ate such schemes. Allen’s books—the ‘‘Admonition,’’ * and 
the ‘‘Defence of Stanley’s surrender of Deventer to the 
Spaniards,’’—though signed with his name, were not writ- 
ten, it was asserted, by him but by Persons. Before his death, 
however, he broke the spell that Persons had cast over him, 
and condemned the practices of the intriguing Jesuits. Such 
misrepresentation of Persons’s relations with Allen was, in- 
deed, a necessity for the Appellant Priests, if in their censure 
and condemnation of Persons, they would avoid the censure 
and condemnation of Allen himself. The Cardinal’s memory, 
however, was too fresh and too revered for that; he must be 
represented as on their side. Such views as these have not 
been without considerable influence on later writers.’ 

Yet it is doing a poor service to Allen’s memory to depict 
him as a rather weak-minded individual swayed by Persons, 
even as Dr. Gifford was in his earlier years by his disreput- 
able cousin Gilbert. It is out of harmony with the character 
of Allen : the determined young man, who though not yet a 

t “An Admonition to the Nobility and People of England and Ireland con- 
cerning the Present Warres made for the execution of His Holines Sentence 
by the mighty Kinge Catholique of Spaine.’’ 

2 Too much credence has been given to the unsupported statements to be 
found in the Appellant books. To accept such without comparison with the 
extant contemporary documents is uncritical; and when so tested they are 
found to be far too often quite unreliable. Nor must it be forgotten that these 
works do but echo in part the views and sentiments given forth earlier in the 
two books of Gratley and Gilbert Gifford which so deeply grieved the Car- 
dinal. (Olivares to Philip II., June 27, 1588; ‘‘Spanish Calendar,”’ p. 324: 
‘‘Notata contra Gifforduim et Grateleum,’’ Simancas, Leg. 950, ff. 113, 114.) 
It is a little strange, it may be added, that authors, such as Tierney, exclaim 
against the offensive language which Persons employed in his Manifestation, 


and which indeed should be condemned, yet pass over in complete silence, 
what provoked him to it, the far worse scurrility of those Appellant books 


which he was answering. 
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priest, opposed the prevailing tendency of Catholics to at- 
tend the Protestant services, and indeed, for a time prevailed ; 
the zealous priest of after years who founded Douay in spite 
of much opposition, and who maintained it and continued 
the missions to England in the face of immense difficulties 
that would have crushed any but the strongest character ; the 
sincere friend, who, notwithstanding his affection for Owen 
Lewis, recognized his faults and condemned and opposed 
them ; the later Cardinal, who in Rome won such esteem as 
to be thought of as a candidate for the highest office of the 
Church, the Papacy itself. Far from being of an easy, yield- 
ing disposition, Allen stands out as a strong, impressive per- 
sonality, tenacious and determined in his activities for the 
cause of God, winning at a comparatively early age the posi- 
tion of leader among the English exiles: a character of 
marked individuality, as indeed is shown by his government 
of Douay, which was personal government without rule or 
regulation. Succeeding presidents failed because they were 
men of lesser calibre and could not command the respect that 
the character of Allen enforced,—and Rome had eventually to 
step in and impose constitutions. The tendentious contrast- 
ing of Allen with Persons by writers of the sixteenth century 
has given rise to an estimate of the Cardinal which has be- 
come stabilized into a tradition by partizan writers of the 
succeeding centuries. Never very convincing, that contrast 
and that estimate in the light of records now available can 
only be pronounced erroneous. The similarities and affini- 
ties between the two great leaders were far more marked, far 
more prominent than their differences; and of the strong 
friendship that existed between them there can be no doubt. 
Knox’s picture of Allen continuing his grand work for 
souls in the spiritual atmosphere of ‘‘Douay,’’ so dissociated 
from the worldly activities of States and statesmen as not to 
let fall a word of such, even in his correspondence, until 
called by Persons, inevitably as he allows, from this haven 
of peace to the trouble and turmoil of politics in the year of 
grace 1582, could only have been drawn by one unacquainted 
with the documents at Rome.’ The truth is far otherwise. 
Already, in 1575-76, Allen and the leading exiles Nicholas 
Sanders, Maurice Clenock, Owen Lewis and Sir Francis 
Englefield were all deeply engaged in the political arena and 
were favouring and promoting the ‘“‘enterprise’’ against Eng- 
‘ Knox, “Allen,” pp. xxxi.—xxxv. 
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land. Allen was not called to Rome in 1575, as Knox as- 
serts, merely to give advice on the subject of founding an 
English seminary there." He was summoned thither, to- 
gether with Sir Francis Englefield, to be consulted on the 
plan of invasion. They arrived in February, 1576, and after 
the conference were not allowed to remain long lest the sus- 
picions of Elizabeth might be aroused, but were sent back 
in the following May to dispose men’s minds for the ‘‘enter- 
prise’ as occasion served.” From Douay, in the same year, 
Allen addressed to Owen Lewis the patron and advocate in 
Rome of Stukley, the buccaneer leader of the enterprise, a 
letter in which he writes : 


We shall suffer severely if God favour not those holy 
designs on behalf of our nation. As much as we can 
we urge our Master Dr. Stapleton, who is of himself 
quite eager to undertake the pilgrimage to Rome for the 
sake of devotion; but he knows nothing at all about the 
enterprise. He will be a very fit person to send among 
the leaders with the fleet. I hope that he will come [to 
Rome]. If he comes, there is no need for me to ask 
your Reverence kindly to introduce him to the illustrious 
Cardinal of Como; nor for that matter to proffer fre- 
quently to his Eminence my most humble services. For 
to that man are we indebted for all, yea, for our own 
lives and the salvation of our nation. As to the paper 
which I lately gave to Sir [Francis] Englefield, and 
which I think he has sent in cipher to the Cardinal of 
Como, I have written in another letter, and how oppor- 
tunely the enterprise can now be carried out, since the 
present state of confusion in Belgium would remove all 
suspicion. All that is necessary within and without we 
are getting ready ; but we are in great want of money, and 
yet I do not see how you can send even his Holiness’s 
monthly allowance. . . I do not write to his Eminence 
because with you merely as an intermediary, all this that 
I write is for the Cardinal of Como himself. His lord- 
ship the Earl of Westmoreland is in the camp at Ant- 
werp consulting his own safety. I shall easily persuade 
Dr. Hall to go with me where I will. I must stay here, 

* Knox, ‘‘Douay Diaries,”’ p. xxxvii. 


* Vatican Archives, ‘“‘Nunziatura di Spagna,” IX., ff. 40, 48, 81, 90, 104: 
X., 10—13, 74. Cf. also Pollen, ‘‘English Catholics in the Reign of Queen 


Elizabeth,”’ pp. 196—202: Ronan, ‘‘The Reformation in Ireland under Eliza- 
beth,” pp. 506—523. 
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rather than at Cambray, on account of the needs of our 
countrymen.’ 


This in 1576! when Persons was pursuing his uneventful way 
as a Jesuit novice, studying the things of God in the spiritual 
quiet of Sant’ Andrea, as yet personally unknown to Allen 
and certainly not in a position to influence him in his political 
activities. 

Equally erroneous is the view that Allen was dominated 
by the supposed stronger personality of Persons in his later 
practices of state. Improbable in itself, from the very char- 
acter of Allen, and still more so in the light of his earlier 
activities in the political arena, it finds no support in the con- 
temporary records. The papers at Simancas, those calen- 
dared by Martin Hume and others still unedited—the 
despatches, that is to say, from the year 1581 onwards of Men- 
doza, Tassis and Olivares’ that deal with the invasion- 
project, as well as the correspondence, preserved in the 
Vatican Archives, between the Nuncios and the Papal Secre- 
tary of State, that treat of the same subject,—all repre- 
sent Allen as leader. The coupling of his name with Persons, 
indeed, occurs with striking frequency, but the order is Allen 
and Persons, not Persons and Allen, and this by diplomatists 
in close contact with both the Catholic protagonists. The 
same phenomenon is witnessed, also, in the reports of spies. 
Allen, indeed, is singled out as leader from the beginning. 
When the Duke of Guise urged sending Persons to Spain 
and Creighton to Rome to convey, with his approval, the pro- 
posals of D’Aubigny, which had just arrived, and his own 
offer to make a diversion on the Sussex coast at the same 
time as Spanish troops were assisting D’Aubigny, Mendoza 
wrote to Philip II.: ‘‘This is reported to me by Dr. Allen 
and the rest of them who ask me to convey it to your Majesty 
immediately and to send a letter, so that Persons may start 
at once and be duly received on arrival.’’* Three days later, 
Tassis, who had just been called into the negotiations, much 
to Mendoza’s disgust, refers in his despatch to ‘‘Dr. Allen 
who is an ecclesiastic of great esteem . . . and doubtless has 
had the matter in his hands from the beginning.’’* Again, 


* “C.R.S.”’, ix., 45. The Latin is also printed there from the copy, in 
Owen Lewis’s hand, preserved in the Vatican Archives. The words in italics 
are written in cipher. 

* Philip II.’s ambassadors respectively in London, Paris and Rome. 

3 Mendoza to Philip II., May 15, 1582, ‘‘Documentos Ineditos,’’ xcii., 
p. 378: ‘*Spanish Calendar,’’ p. 362. 

4 Tassis to Philip II., May 18, 1582: ‘Spanish Calendar,” p. 370. 
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when the projected invasion is postponed, he reports: ‘‘The 
English who have the matter in hand, I mean Dr. Allen and 
those who went to Spain, are rather disconsolate at the de- 
cision’”’ ;' and in the same letter: ‘‘Dr. Allen and his people 
have been the men who, from the first, have been preparing 
matters in England and upon whom the party principally 
depends.”’ 

That Allen should have taken this position was to be ex- 
pected. He had already been called into consultation by the 
Pope on a similar project some years earlier, and enjoyed at 
that time, as for the rest of his life, exceptional authority. 
Persons, indeed, urged that he should be appointed to the 
See of Durham, on the importance of which step he drew up 
a memorandum for the Nuncio. After briefly explaining the 
necessity and advantages of such an appointment, he con- 
tinues : 

Hence it is requisite that this bishopric be given to a 
man of credit and repute with the people of that part of 
England. But there is no one of this kind to be found at 
present among the English except Mr. Allen, ...a 
man whose authority stands so high with the whole 
nation that his mere presence, even as a private in- 
dividual, will have greater effect with the English than 
several thousand soldiers, and not only the Earl of West- 
moreland who is very difficult to manage, but all the 
other banished gentlemen bear him such reverence that 
at a word of his they would do anything, much more if 
he were in some post of dignity or prelacy with them.’ 


It may seem, perhaps, that Persons is exaggerating in order 
to produce the desired effect, but it must be remembered that, 
even a year earlier, leading Catholics in England were very 
urgent with Mendoza that either Sanders or Allen should be 
raised to the purple. The suggestion found full approval in 
Spain, and the Secretary Idiaquez replied that they were of 
opinion there, that not only one Cardinal should be created, 
but that both Sanders and Allen should be raised to the dig- 
nity so that one might remain in Rome and the other in Flan- 
ders or Spain. A few months later Philip II. wrote to Men- 
doza that he hoped soon to have a reply from Rome upon 
the appointment of English Cardinals in favour of which he 
t Tassis to Philip II., July 9, 1583: ibid., p. 483. 


2 The Nuncio to Como, May 22, 1582. The Memorandum is printed in 
Kretzschmar, ‘“‘Die Invasionsprojekte,’’ p. 132. English translation in Knox, 


“Allen,” p. xli. 
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had used the strongest possible influence." Nothing, indeed, 
at the time came of this suggested elevation of Allen; but 
it at least indicates the position of authority he held not only 
among the exiles, but among the Catholics at home. 

When, therefore, the project was mooted a year later of 
aiding D’Aubigny in Scotland by an armed force and by that 
means restoring the Faith both in that country and in Eng- 
land, just as James Beaton, Archbishop of Glasgow, was 
taken into consultation as Mary’s ambassador in France, so 
naturally was Allen consulted as the ‘‘ambassador’’ of the 
English Catholics ; and he wielded, as it appears, far greater 
authority and influence than the representative of the captive 
Queen. It was Allen who forwarded to the Papal Secretary 
of State Holt’s letter containing the proposals of the Catholic 
nobles in Scotland in February, 1582. Knox, indeed, anxious 
apparently to delay Allen’s entrance into politics, contended 
that there was nothing political in the letter.* But this can- 
not be maintained. Allen himself thought otherwise: after 
referring to the sending of Jesuit missionaries into Scotland, 
on which subject he says he will treat with the General of the 
Society, he adds: ‘‘but the matters contained in the adjoined 
report I have thought should rather be communicated to his 
Holiness through your Eminence, as they are of the greatest 
moment and should be conducted with the greatest secrecy.”’ 
A reference to Mendoza’s report on the same matters commu- 
nicated to him by Holt removes all doubt.” When, again, 
Creighton, who on receipt of Holt’s letter had been sent hur- 
riedly to Scotland to report on the state of affairs, returned to 
Paris with proposals from D’Aubigny to the Pope and to the 
King of Spain, it is Allen who furnishes Creighton with a 
letter of recommendation to the Pope. ‘‘The bearer,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘is Father William Creighton of the Society of Jesus, 
who has just returned from Scotland with mandates and in- 
structions from the chief men of that country for your Holi- 
ness and his Catholic Majesty, and as the matter concerned 
the salvation also of our England he was ordered to commu- 
nicate them fully to me and the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
ambassador of the Queen of Scots.’’ Then after relating the 


* Mendoza to Philip II., April 6; July 4, 1581; Idiaquez to Mendoza, May 
28; Philip II. to Mendoza, May 29; September 25, 1581: ‘‘Spanish Calendar,’’ 
PP- 97, 139, 118, 173. 

? Knox, ibid., p. xxxiv. 

3 Allen to Como, February 18, 1582, Knox, ibid., p. 114. Mendoza to 
Philip II., February 9, 1582, ‘‘Documentos Ineditos,’’ xcii., p. 277: ‘‘Spanish 


Calendar,’’ p. 212. 
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consultation held in Paris on the subject, he continues : “‘We 
have concluded also that Father Creighton should be sent at 
once to your Holiness and that Father Persons, a man most 
fully acquainted with the whole cause, should go to the King 
of Spain.’’ * The plans, indeed, came to nothing. In August, 
the Protestant Lords obtained possession of the young King 
by the Raid of Ruthven, and D’Aubigny was soon forced to 
leave Scotland and died in Paris in the May of the following 
year. A month after his death another kaleidoscopic change 
occurred in Scotland. James freed himself from the Ruthven 
Raiders and once more began to exercise his royal authority. 
De Mainville reported so favourably on the state of affairs 
that the ‘‘enterprise’’ was again conceived practicable. Per- 
sons, accordingly in August, 1583, was sent to the Pope with 
instructions from the Duke of Guise; and again it is Allen 
who writes recommending him and the matters of which he 
was to treat, to his Holiness.’ 

His leadership is even more marked after his coming to 
Rome late in 1585. ‘‘Soon after his arrival,’’ writes Knox, 
‘*he was in frequent and intimate relations with the Pope and 
the ambassador of Spain. The enterprise of England was the 
subject of many discussions between His Holiness and the 
ambassador, and Allen was employed to stir up the zeal of 
the Pope who even then looked with great favour on the 
undertaking.’’* Scarcely more than a month after he had 
arrived at Rome, Philip II. wrote to his ambassador there 
to make Allen go on begging the Pope to press Philip to 
undertake ‘‘the enterprise’’—-always with a view, be it re- 
marked, that he might more easily force the Pope to pay for 
the expedition.“ When, in the next year, news of Mary’s 
execution reached Rome, Allen at once wrote to the King of 
Spain stressing his claim to the throne and urging him to 
undertake ‘‘the enterprise.”’ 

Even the Jesuits themselves were at Allen’s disposition. It 
was at his request that Fathers Holt and Creswell were sent 
to Flanders in 1588 to be in readiness for the Armada.‘ Later 


* Allen to Gregory XIII., April 24, 1582, Knox, ‘‘Allen,’’ p. 129. 

* Allen to Gregory XIII., August 22, 1583, Knox, ibid., p. 206. 

3 Knox, ibid., p. Ixxv. 

4 Philip II. to Olivares, January 2, 1586, ‘‘Archivo General de Simancas,” 
Secretaria de Estado, Leg. 947, f. 102. 

5 “*My superiors sent me from Rome to Flanders, at the instance of Car- 
dinal Allen and Count Olivares, to serve the Duke of Parma in the English 
undertaking in 1588.’’ Creswell to Philip II., September 13, 1592: ‘‘Spanish 
Calendar,”’ p. 635. Olivares to Parma, February 20, 1588: ‘‘Simancas,” 
ibid., Leg. 950, f. 24. Aquaviva to Holt, June 26, 1588, answering his letter 
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in the same year, when persons of greater authority were de- 
sired there, it was decided to send Allen and Persons. But 
when the Cardinal spoke of his coming journey to Clement 
VIII., the Pope showed such opposition to it,—‘‘he treated 
him like a blackamoor,’’ was Olivares’s comment,—that at 
Allen’s desire Persons alone was to be sent. The Jesuit 
superiors, however, would not allow this at the time. Yet 
Allen seems eventually to have prevailed, for at the end of 
the year Persons was sent into Spain to treat of English affairs 
with Philip II. with a view to passing on at once to Flanders. 
Again, it was at Allen’s request that Creswell was sent to 
Spain in 1592; and on his arrival he presented to Philip “‘by 
the order and in the name of Cardinal Allen’’ a memorial re- 
minding the King of the enterprise of Colonel Stanley.’ 

It is not suggested, by the above remarks, that Allen did 
not have a high regard for Persons and attach great weight 
to his opinion, for that, too, is evident from the records; but 
that Allen was leader only in name, that Persons exercised 
a dominating influence over him and was the real power be- 
hind the scenes,—to that the documents unmistakably give 
the lie. Yet in two matters Persons does appear as the prime 
mover, namely, in the suggested promotion of Allen to the 
See of Durham and in his later elevation to the purple, in 
1587, though it is evident, that in the negotiations concerning 
the Cardinalate, Persons throughout kept Allen informed. 
And this is easily intelligible. Allen’s innate selflessness and 
utter absence of ambition,—a fault he strongly condemned in 
Owen Lewis’—would naturally have held him back from 
taking the lead in these negotiations. And the very fact that 
in these two matters the documents depict Persons as the 
chief agent, does but strengthen the conviction that, when 
they represent Allen as leader and director in other negotia- 
tions, it is because in truth he exercised the influence and 
authority of that position. 

That Allen ‘‘never liked of invasions’’ no one will main- 
tain in these days, and it is hardly probable that Watson him- 
self believed it in 1602. But it may not be generally realized 


announcing his arrival. ‘‘Archives S.J.”’, Ep. Gen. ad Fland. The two Jesuits 
mentioned in Olivares’s letter to Philip II., October 3, 1588, identified by 
Knox (cxi.) as Oldcorne and Gerard, should be Holt and Creswell. 

' “*Memorial,’’ August 24, 1592: ‘‘Simancas,’’ Inglaterra, Leg. 960. Allen 
to Philip II., April 24, 1592: ibid. Stanley to Philip II., October 15, 1592: 


ibid. (Flanders), Leg. E. 606, f. 213. 
* Olivares to Philip II., February 22, 1588: ‘‘Spanish Calendar,”’ p. 212. 
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that, up to the end of his life, peace with bare toleration ap- 
peared to the Cardinal as a far less good than the full restora- 
tion of the Faith by conquest. Yet so he wrote to Philip II. 
in August, 1593, a year before his death; though he recog- 
nized that, in view of the difficulties that surrounded the 
Spanish King, it was expedient to accept a peace with tolera- 
tion should a genuine offer be made.’ Philip fully ac- 
quiesced in the opinion. But no accredited agent was sent; 
and no offer made. A year later, Philip’s ambassador, an- 
nouncing Allen’s death, reported how a few days before the 
end, the Cardinal had declared to him—‘‘he was dying in full 
confidence that by means of your Majesty’s crown that King- 
dom [England] would be reconverted to the obedience of the 
Holy See.’’ * The Cardinal was consistent to the end. 

Little space is left to speak of the friendship and union that 
existed betwen Allen and Persons. Two years after the death 
of the Cardinal, Holt wrote of them, that they appeared not 
as two but as one, and that they directed all with such 
unanimity that there was never the slightest difference of 
opinion between them.’ Certainly that is the conviction that 
is impressed on one by a study of these documents. When 
the Cardinal lay on his death-bed, he called to him his nephew 
Thomas Hesketh, and, mastering for a time his grief in 
silence, told him at length that he knew God was calling him. 
‘‘From recent letters from Spain,’’ he continued, ‘‘] have 
learnt that Father Persons too is very dangerously ill. Should 
he also die at this time I clearly perceive that all that we have 
accomplished so far for the restoration of the Faith in Eng- 
land, working with united minds and forces over so many 
years, will be threatened with disaster and I fear utterly ruined 
and brought to naught.’’ * Alike in his friendship and in his 
politics the Cardinal was consistent to the end. 


LEO HICKS. 


' “Recordi del Cardinale Alano per mandar a sua Maesta. Catholica’’: 
‘*Simancas,’’ Secretaria de Estado, Leg. 961. 

* Lessa to Philip II., October 24, 1584, Knox, ‘‘Allen,’’ p. 364. 

3 Knox, ‘‘Douay Diaries,” p. 379. 

4 Thomas Hesketh (Allen) to John Mush, January, 1602. The letter is 
quoted at length in Persons’s ‘‘Appendix ad Apologiam,”’ cf. § 28, c. v. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
JULIANA OF NORWICH ON THE ‘‘LOVE-LONGING” OF CHRIST. 


«¢ TUXOR as verily as there is a property in God of ruth and pity, 

so verily there is a property in God of thirst and longing. . . 
And this property of longing and thirst cometh of the endless 
goodness of God, even as the property of pity cometh of His end- 
less goodness. And though longing and pity are two sundry pro- 
perties, as to my sight, in this standeth the point of the Spiritual 
Thirst : which is desire in Him as long as we be in need, drawing 
us up to His bliss.’’ 

‘Therefore this is His thirst and love-longing, to have us alto- 
gether whole in Him, to His bliss.’’ * 

Pedestrian theology is often hard put to it to keep pace with 
the eagle-soaring of the mystics. Mystical knowledge is free of 
the fetters of reason. It is not the result of a logical process: 
it is the result of a perception which comes of immediate contact ; 
it is what theologians call supra-conceptual knowledge,’ a know- 
ledge which, while still stopping far short of vision, for we are 
always in the domain of faith in this life, yet goes far beyond, far 
deeper than the knowledge with which faith supplies us. For it 
pierces to the very Godhead by the power of charity and of that 
wisdom, the gift of the Holy Ghost, which flows from charity. 
Such a perception is on a different plane from the rational pro- 
cesses of the philosopher, the theologian. They must toil in order 
to reach by their reasoned way the results achieved in a moment 
of quasi-intuition by the mystic. 

Their object is demonstrable, demonstrated certitude. They 
must find rational justification for the mystic’s affirmations. 

Can we find a theological explanation of the words of Mother 
Julian quoted above? 

The difficulty is clear. The heart will be ready to receive with 
joy so consoling a thought. But the reason will ask: how is it 


? “Julian, Anchoress of Norwich: Revelations of Divine Love.’’ The Thir- 
teenth Revelation, ch. xxxi. 

? That is to say, what the mystics learn is (sometimes) not circumscribed or 
defined in an intellectual concept or idea as is the case in the ratiocinative 
processes of thought ; somewhat similarly to an esthetic intuition or to that 
indefinable understanding of persons which is the fruit of sympathy with them, 
mystical knowledge comes of a supernatural sympathy, ‘‘connaturality’’ with 
God in charity, and cannot be defined or adequately expressed in concepts or 
words. Hence the difficulty the mystics have found in describing their mysti- 
cal experiences, and the obscurities in their writings. 
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possible that there can be in Our Lord in heaven this quality of 
thirst and longing? There cannot be suffering now in Christ. 
Mother Julian herself goes on to say that this property of long- 
ing is in Christ not as God, for ‘‘anent the Godhead, He is Him- 
self bliss, and was, from without beginning, and shall be without 
end: which endless bliss may never be heightened nor lowered 
in itself’’; but as man, ‘‘for anent that Christ is our Head, He is 
glorified and impassible,’’ yet, ‘‘anent His Body in which all His 
members are knit, He is not yet fully glorified nor all impassible.’’' 

But how can there be even in the human nature of Christ, since 
it is beatified, this quality of longing which would seem to imply 
a privation, a lack of perfect happiness, while beatitude is neces- 
sarily the fulfilment of all desires, the possession of perfect bliss? 
‘‘The same desire and thirst He had upon the Cross . . . the same 
hath He yet, and shall have unto the time that the last soul that 
shall be saved is come up to His bliss.’’ * 

St. Thomas Aquinas will, I think, provide us with an answer 
to the difficulty. It is the secret of his richness that in him are 
united thought and vision, theology and mysticism. The ambi- 
tion of Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac: ‘‘Never to make a line 
I have not heard in my heart,’’ was his achievement. There is 
in the ‘‘Summa Theologica’”’ an article, ‘‘Whether the body is re- 
quired for the beatitude of man?’’ St. Thomas puts to himself 
this difficulty: beatitude, he says, fulfils every desire; but the 
soul in its state of separation from the body longs to be united 
again to it; hence beatitude is impossible for a separated soul.* 

He answers by making a distinction. The desire of the soul, he 
says, is wholly set at rest as far as the object desired is concerned, 
for the soul possesses that which is sufficient to satisfy every 
desire ; but it is not set wholly at rest as far as the subject desiring 
is concerned, for it does not as yet possess that object in every 
way it could wish. And so, when the soul is reunited to the body, 
beatitude is increased, not intensively but extensively. 

This answer is, at first sight, not very clear. St. Thomas’s dis- 
tinction seems to give away too much. His contention was that 
beatitude was impossible as long as the soul’s desire was not 
fully set at rest, and he seems now to admit that it is not fully 
set at rest, and the difficulty remains. What use, one wonders, is it 
to allow that beatitude is present objectively to the soul, an object 
sufficient certainly to satisfy every desire, if, in fact, the soul 
still remains imperfectly happy, its desires not completely fulfilled? 
For when we speak of the soul’s beatitude we are apt to think 
chiefly of the perfect bliss of the subject. Have we got any further? 

We imagine a man who should have in this life the means of 
satisfying every desire, but whom bodily pain, for example, should 


? Ibid. 2 Ibid. 
3 Ia Ilz, qu. iv. art. 5. obj. 5. 
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prevent from enjoying his good fortune. Who could call him 
perfectly happy? The distinction seems to leave the difficulty still 
unsolved. 

We shall find further enlightenment in another passage from 
the ‘‘Summa,”’ * in which St. Thomas asks whether hope remains 
after death, in heaven. ‘‘The souls of the blessed,’’ he says there, 
‘cannot be said to hope for glory of their bodies but only to 
desire it,”” and the reason for this is that the glory desired for the 
body has an “‘inevitable cause.’’ Thus, while it remains true 
that there is in the souls of the blessed a desire which is as yet 
unfulfilled, that desire is not incompatible with beatitude because 
it will infallibly be fulfilled. 

This distinction between desire and hope is of capital import- 
ance. Hope implies uncertainty and, therefore, anxiety : we hope 
for something we are not sure of attaining, the heart, therefore, 
cannot be perfectly happy while hope is still within it. But desire 
does not include these qualities. It is a simple longing for some- 
thing. And even though we be certain of attaining the object 
of desire, yet our desire for it continues until the time of its 
realization and fulfilment. But, and this is the important point, 
such a desire, for an object we are certain of attaining, is not in- 
compatible with happiness: anxiety about one object will pre- 
vent our enjoyment of another, but simple desire will not. 

Yet still a difficulty seems to remain. Perfect bliss, one might 
well argue, demands that desire be wholly set at rest both as 
regards the object desired and as regards the subject desiring. 
You have admitted that desire for one thing, because it does not 
involve uncertainty and anxiety, does not prevent happiness in 
another. Yet the subject will not have arrived at that perfect 
fulfilment of all desire which beatitude surely demands. 

We must have recourse once again to St. Thomas. He will 
tell us that there is what he calls ‘‘essential beatitude’’ and what 
he calls ‘‘concomitant beatitude.’’ Essential beatitude, the very 
essence, that is, of the happiness of heaven, consists in the vision 
of God. Concomitant beatitude includes all those secondary joys 
which, together with essential beatitude, go to make up that 
“aggregate of all good things’’ which is beatitude in its widest 
and fullest sense. Now the soul separated from the body enjoys 
the essential beatitude of heaven, the sight of God. But it does 
not enjoy to the full that concomitant beatitude in which are in- 
cluded all those joys other than the Godhead Itself, which go to 
make up the complete bliss of heaven such as the fellowship of 
the saints, the company of those we love, the glory of the body. 
Hence, though ‘‘the soul separated from the body does not as 
yet possess perfect bliss, inasmuch as its desire is not as yet 


? Ta Ilz, qu. Ixvii. art. 4. ad 3. 
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wholly set at rest,’’* still it can and does enjoy beatitude, for it 
is in complete possession of the essential happiness which is the 
vision of God. 

To answer our original difficulty, therefore, we can now say: 
that the desires of the souls of the blessed are not so completely 
satisfied by the vision of God as to exclude any movement of de- 
sire within them; but this desire is not incompatible with beatitude 
because first, it will infallibly be fulfilled, it has an ‘‘inevitable 
cause’’ and thus excludes the necessity for hope, excludes anxiety 
and unrest; and secondly, because it is a desire for concomitant 
beatitude which does not exclude the perfect possession and en- 
joyment of essential beatitude. 

It must be noted that this does not, in any way, destroy the 
strength or depth of desire: the tumult, the doubt, the anxiety 
which we are often inclined to consider part of our desires on 
earth are, in fact, quite extraneous to them; the expectancy, the 
longing for fulfilment of a desire which we know is to be realized 
soon is no less deep than it would be were it accompanied by the 
anxiety we should experience if the fulfilment were uncertain. The 
soul’s longing is equally intense, but it is calm, untroubled, serene, 
waiting, with confidence in the ‘‘inevitable cause.”’ 

We must imagine, then, not now a man with all the means of 
realizing every desire and prevented from the enjoyment of that 
realization by bodily pain, but a man blest, let us say, with every 
gift of fortune, who desires only to share those gifts with one 
he loves, and who knows, moreover, that this last desire will 
infallibly (we imagine such a certitude possible) soon be realized. 
He has no reason now to hope: he has no anxiety; he has this 
one desire which he knows is to be fulfilled, but for which he 
must wait, and by the realization of which his joy will at last be 
filled. So the souls of the blessed possess perfect beatitude—the 
vision of God—yet at the same time there remains within them a 
longing for union with their bodies, to share with them in ever- 
lasting glory. A longing, but not a hope, since they know that 
what they desire will, in God’s good time, be granted them, for 
the glory of their bodies has an ‘‘inevitable cause.”’ 

This teaching must now be set beside and applied to the great 
doctrine of the mystical Body of Christ, of which we have seen 
Mother Julian already speaking. 

‘*And he has subjected all things under his feet and hath made 
Him head over all the Church which is His body and the fullness 
of Him who is filled all in all.’ 

St. Thomas, commenting on these lines from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians writes: ‘‘The body is made for the soul and not the 
soul for the body, and in this way the natural body is in some 


1 “Contra Gentiles.”” Bk. IV., ch. Ixxix. 
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sense a fullness of the soul. For unless it have the body and all 
its members the soul cannot fully exercise its functions. So it is 
with Christ and the Church. And because the Church was in- 
stituted for Christ it is said to be the fullness of Him, that is, 
that all things which are virtually found in Christ may be fulfilled 
in some sense in His members.’’ * 

It would seem, then, that the doctrine concerning the desire of 
the soul for the body may truly be applied to the blessed humanity 
of Christ and explain the words of Mother Julian. The soul, as 
St. Thomas says again,’ ‘‘longs for the body as the companion 
of its sufferings and merits, that it may have with it its consola- 
tion and reward.’’ Does not Christ long for us who are His 
Body, that ‘‘if we suffer with Him . . . we may also be glorified 
with Him’’? For ‘‘we be His bliss, we be His meed, we be His 
worship, we be His crown.’’’ 

Our Lord’s most wonderful parable, the story of the prodigal 
son, teaches us this same deep truth, portraying for us the love 
of a father who gives up, unmurmuring, half his fortune, who can 
hardly wait for the asking of pardon, the humble speech timidly 
rehearsed, but runs, all pride forgotten, to meet the prodigal ; 
who, most significantly of all, rebukes the faithful brother, in 
whom we are to see those whose justice is accurate and whose 
service faithful, but whose outlook is material and whose 
righteousness cannot find sympathy for the sorrow that can over- 
come the sinner; rebukes him for not realizing the sorrow of 
separation: ‘‘Son, thou art always with me.’’ The quiet depth 
of the answer is tremendous. God, whose very Being is beatitude, 
must point out to man the sorrow of separation from the sinner— 
the longing of His love. 

The human nature of Christ still has something, not to hope 
for, but to desire: the heart of God in heaven longs for the ful-. 
filment of glory of His mystical Body, that fulfilment whereof His 
merits are the ‘‘inevitable cause,’’ longs to set upon us the stole. 
of glory, “‘ut gaudio compleantur corda nostra et gaudium Eius 
sit plenum.”’ 

“Thus He hath ruth and compassion on us, and He hath long-. 
ing to have us; but His wisdom and His love suffereth not the- 
end to come till the best time.’’ 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 


* Comment. on Ep. to Ephesians, I., 23, lect. viii. 
? Comment. in IV. Sent. XLIX. art. xi. 1. 
* “Julian,” loc. cit. 
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SCANDINAVIA AND CATHOLICISM. 


HE occurrence, duly noted in our Catholic press, of a 

National Eucharistic Congress at Copenhagen last August 
has turned the minds of Catholics elsewhere to the condition 
and prospects of their brethren in that group of European States 
north of Germany, which differ widely in area and population 
but are alike in this, that they are strongholds of Lutheranism. 
They were amongst the latest to receive the Faith, and owing 
to various historical causes they seem to have lost it more 
thoroughly even than Germany where the Protestant revolt 
originated. But they have remained religiously-minded, and 
Catholicism is gradually finding a foothold amongst them—the 
Copenhagen Congress being a significant token of advance. 
Denmark, the most southerly and the smallest of these Lutheran 
States, embraced that religion under political pressure in the 
early sixteenth century. A century or so later we find Propa- 
ganda making some provision for the faithful remnant by erect- 
ing in 1648 the whole of Scandinavia into a Vicariate Apostolic 
and establishing a few missions. But the Faith all but died 
out through lack of clergy and in 1841 the total number of 
Catholics in Denmark was only 865, and of these 550 were to be 
found in Copenhagen itself. Not until 1849 was complete 
religious freedom granted to Catholics, and the total of the 
faithful grew until in 1869 Denmark was made a separate Pre- 
fecture by Pope Pius IX., and created a Vicariate Apostolic by 
Leo XIII., in 1892. Now, the Church numbers about 250,000 
members, a tenfold increase in the last decade,—out of a total 
population of three and a half millions—under Mgr. Brems, 
Bishop of Roskilde (an old pre-Reformation See). Besides 
the Secular Clergy working in Denmark, there are also Redemp- 
torists, Jesuits, Marists, Lazarists, and’ Premonstratensians, and 
during recent years a Cistercian monastery has been founded. 
Nuns, especially the Sisters of St. Joseph of Chambéry and the 
Daughters of Wisdom, have charge of many hospitals and 
schools. Three Catholic papers are published: Nordisk U geblad, 
Katolsk Ungdom and Jesu Hjertes Budbringer. 

Norway was attached to the Danish Crown from the fourteenth 
century to the beginning of the nineteenth. Then, from 1814 
to 1905, it was under the rule of Sweden. Its scanty popula- 
tion followed Denmark, in accepting Lutheranism, Church lands 
were confiscated, and faithful Catholics either driven into exile 
or put to death. Once again, the total suppression of the priest- 
hood caused the practical extinction of the Faith. Not until 
1843 was a small parish founded in Christiana (now Oslo). 
As in the case of Denmark, Norway was made a separate Pre- 
fecture Apostolic, in 1869, but the growth of the Church has 
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been slow and out of a total population of about three millions 
Catholics number only 3,000. It is possible that the Church 
has lost by emigration, for a considerable number of Nor- 
wegians leave their native land annually. There is now not 
much discrimination against Catholics though there is still a 
certain amount of prejudice: for example, the Society of Jesus 
is not allowed to work in the country; a celebrated professor, 
Lars Eskeland, was dismissed from his post when he became a 
Catholic. On the other hand, many of the middle and wealthier 
classes of Lutherans send their daughters to schools under the 
direction of nuns, or choose Catholic hospitals, managed by 
Sisters, in preference to others. They are constantly present at 
Catholic services and sermons, and, as a result, conversions are 
fairly frequent. The famous writer, Sigrid Undset, for instance, 
is a convert to Catholicism. In Norway, just as in Denmark, 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Chambéry are doing splendid work, 
and several noted preachers are to be found amongst the 
Dominican Fathers at Oslo. 

To turn now to the larger States. Sweden, which is more ex- 
tensive than Italy or Great Britain, is sparsely populated, the 
inhabitants reaching just over six million in number. Catholicism 
was even more ruthlessly and effectively destroyed at the Re- 
formation there than elsewhere, so that the State is almost entirely 
Lutheran. In 1780, free exercise of Religion was granted to 
all Christians. Propaganda tried to profit by this, and Sweden 
was created a Vicariate Apostolic in 1783, but no progress 
could be made as the law forbade any member of the State- 
Religion to be converted to Catholicism. However, since 1873, 
conversion is permitted to those who have reached the age of 
18. What holds back the growth of the Church is the scattered 
character of the Catholic population of about 4,000, divided 
into about ten parishes over an immense area. The Lutheran 
Church is established, and enjoys many privileges refused to 
others; the national tradition is strongly Protestant and is the 
source of many unjust restrictions on the citizenship of Catho- 
lics. Yet these latter support a daily paper, Credo, established 
ten years ago, and Bishop Miiller, the Vicar Apostolic, has shown 
himself an active and zealous pastor. 

Finland, with about three and a half million inhabitants, has 
only about 1,000 Roman Catholics, but there is a considerable 
“Orthodox” element numbering 57,000. Only in 1869 was the 
heavy hand of the persecutor lifted, and not until 1921 was the 
country made a Vicariate Apostolic. The harvest is large, if 
not ripe, enough, but until there is a native clergy there seems 
little hope of advance. 

However, since the Congress of August, we may hope that these 
northern clouds of heresy will lift somewhat. The toleration 
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and respect with which the inhabitants of Copenhagen and a 
great crowd of visitors treated the congressists will surely spread 
through Scandinavia, and the people may realize that their an- 
cestors were rescued from barbarism by the Catholic Church, 
and that the greatest names of their religious history belonged 
to Catholics. The Lutheranism imposed on these long ago by 
their rulers did not consist of the stark negations common else- 
where. Much of the Catholic spirit, and a certain amount of 
Catholic practice were retained. And the ideal of Catholicism 
displayed by the religious working amongst them is a constant 
influence for good. The Church in Scandinavia has all the 
same to fight an uphill battle, and deserves the prayers and 


moral support of all Catholics. 
T. GREENWOOD. 








II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


Now half-way through its sixty-ninth year Tue 
Hopes MontH will begin, in January, with the eight 
hundred and twenty-third issue, its one hundred 
and sixty-first volume. For a periodical with 
a mainly serious outlook and, therefore, a somewhat limited ap- 
peal, these impressive figures may imply a certain soundness and 
toughness of constitution, but we cannot deny that, like other 
periodicals, including the mighty Times itself, it has suffered from 
the financial stress of the last few years. It is the fate of the 
less popular journals to be the first to feel the effects of a move- 
ment towards personal economy. The spirit of the boy who wrote 
home to his parents for ‘‘leave to give up music and take sausages 
for breakfast’’—both being ‘‘extras’’—survives amongst child- 
ren of a larger growth, and the food of the mind is more easily 
forgone, under pressure, than the comforts of the body. We can 
only hope that the reaction from past extravagance, under which, 
seemingly, THE MonTH at the moment suffers, may pass with the 
dawn of the new year, which is to witness the combined efforts of 
the nations to substitute harmony for economic conflict, so that 
room may be made once more for judicious spending, and that the 
part this paper has ever tried to play in the reconstruction of 
the Christian order may be recognized by a renewal and increase 
of Catholic support. On our side, we shall endeavour, without 
altering the periodical substantially, to restore some of the more 
popular features—stories, poetry, and the like—which charac- 
terized it in the past, and in other ways to bring it into closer 
touch with the needs of the day. Moreover, so hopeful are we of 
a growth in circulation that we propose to return in January to 
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the old price of one shilling (14s. per annum, post free), although 
costs of production remain stubbornly at more than double their 


pre-war rate. 


Ee The ineluctable facts of the world-situation seem 
We must at last to be making their due impression on 
or perish.” politicians hitherto prevented from facing them 
squarely by narrow nationalistic prepossessions. 
The absolute necessity of disarmament, in view of the dread alter- 
native, is now generally recognized. Armaments, so far from 
providing security, only prepare the way for war. Security must 
be sought in a universal agreement amongst the nations not to 
harbour any aggressive designs, and, as an earnest of that pacific 
purpose, to lay aside altogether the means of aggression, both 
quantitative and qualitative. The proper functions of arms, in a 
community which has formally renounced war, from a conviction 
of what The Times calls ‘‘its insane folly,’’ is to equip the world’s 
police-forces, national and international. There is some recogni- 
tion of this in the new French Disarmament proposals, which were 
laid before the Bureau of the Conference on November 14th. They 
are commonly regarded as evidencing, on the whole, a much more 
accommodating spirit than France has hitherto shown, a welcome 
disposition to base security on the mutual pledges of practically 
disarmed nations rather than on its own military preponderance. 
They accept, implicitly at least, what would be futile now to deny, 
the German claim to equality of status in the League and, there- 
fore, the necessity of modifying those clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty which put that country into an inferior international posi- 
tion. They envisage ultimately such a reduction of French forces 
as will not provoke re-arming in Germany. They very wisely 
insist upon international supervision to prevent secret arming, and 
quite properly demand a formally-repeated pledge not to seek to 
alter the Treaty by force or the threat of force. Herein, be it 
remarked, these proposals show a better understanding of the 
obligations of the Kellogg Pact than does the British Navy 
League, a circular from which declared the other day—‘‘An ade- 
quate navy is, in the settlement of international disputes, the 
right arm of the Foreign Minister.’’ The threat of force, once 
more, as an instrument of policy! These people cannot get out 
of the ruts of the old bellicose mentality. 


Close on the heels of the French plan came the 

Results ee British, presented on November 18th, again a 
Gunn fates document which proves that things are really 
advancing. This more decided proposal is the 

result, we may suppose, of various recent demonstrations of public 
Opinion in the country, and of the Commons debate on disarma- 
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ment, which have all combined to indicate that men are reasonably 
growing impatient of delay in this matter. We have already 
mentioned the imposing deputation from ‘‘The Churches’’ which 
interviewed the Prime Minister on October 2oth. Since then, 
there have been memorials from representative bodies and groups, 
from Heads of University Colleges, from Head Masters of the 
public schools (620 in number !), from the General Council of the 
Trade Unions, culminating in a mass meeting in the Albert Hall 
on November 15th—all urging an immediate and genuine measure 
of disarmament, an intensive effort on the part of the British 
Government to bring France and Germany into accord with the 
object of securing world-peace. The plan gives Germany that 
explicit assurance of entire equality of national status, for lack 
of which it withdrew from the Conference in July. That nation 
would now be well-advised to return to Geneva and press the in- 
exorable logic of its position,—‘‘We are all equal—why am I 
alone disarmed ?’’ All that the others can do in the circumstances 
is to plead for patience. ‘‘Reduction must naturally be a gradual 
process, but here is a first instalment. You have no military air- 
force : we propose to abandon ours. You have no warships over 
10,000 tons: we, too, shall build no more and begin to get rid of 
those we have.’’ Something immediate, something considerable, 
is needed to restore German confidence in the League’s good-faith. 
She has waited fourteen years and, beyond the naval reductions, 
practically nothing has been done. It is possible that nothing 
would have been done for another fourteen had she not retired 
from Geneva. At the same time, Europe has a right to demand 
from Germany an explicit assurance that her militarists, who are 
much too numerous and vocal, will be kept effectively in check. 
Any real symptoms of a recurrence of Prussianism would wreck 
the Conference. The injustices of the Treaty must be remedied, 
but by negotiation, not by force. The peace resulting from the 
minor national sacrifices that may be called for would be cheaply 
bought. 


The Commons debate on Disarmament was 

‘The Tess noteworthy for Mr. Baldwin’s weighty denun- 
P..% ciation of military aviation. If we had the 

5 useful French habit of ‘‘placarding’’ important 

political speeches, that sombre and solemn warning against such 
abuse of man’s inventive powers would doubtless have been posted 
up all over the country. He said nothing new: it is a matter of 
common knowledge that the great cities have not, nor can have, 
any real protection against destruction from the air. The humane 
but artificial distinction between combatants and non-combatants 
has disappeared. The modern conception of war is nation against 
nation, not army against army, and hence the use of those methods 
of indiscriminate killing—the submarine and the bomb. The force 
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of Mr. Baldwin’s speech came from the position of the orator,— 
one in intimate touch during many years with all the latest devices 
for destruction and defence that war-preparations have stimulated. 
And his insistence on the need of moral reprobation of such 
weapons was timely. Nowadays, let us ever remember it, the 
world is so interwoven with pledges of peace that any act of 
aggression is already a grievous violation of the national word, 
and a nation which has thus thrown honour to the winds will not 
scruple to disregard minor conventions concerning prohibited 
weapons. At the same time, let these conventions be framed, and, 
with all earnestness, enforced. The striking British proposals to 
abolish submarines and bombing-machines—both arms forbidden 
to Germany—should surely meet with the approval of all the chief 
Powers. And in this matter of disarmament,—to that extent the 
matter is simplified—the five or six chief Powers alone count. 


‘a It is said that prohibition of bombing air-craft 
Supervision cannot be effective since civil flying-machines 
and Control of . ‘ ‘ 
War Traffic. 4" readily be equipped to carry bombs. But it 
should not be difficult to prevent the manufac- 

ture of bombs themselves, for they have no civil utility. Once 
again it becomes clear how absolutely necessary it is to control, 
in the interests of the international community, the trade in lethal 
weapons. What each nation finds essential for domestic order 
is just as essential for international peace. That necessity, as 
appears from the series of memorials recently addressed to the 
Government, is becoming better recognized by the public, in spite 
of the fierce opposition of the war-traders. The Trade Unions call 
for ‘‘a strict international control both of public and private manu- 
facture of war material and the international trade in arms,’’ and 
the same demand was made by many other bodies. We have often 
argued that after the Kellogg Pact, which enormously restricts 
the possible occasion and extent of armed conflict, the manufac- 
ture of arms, except by licence of international authority, should 
have been made illegal. It was made illegal in Germany by the 
authority of the Allies alone, and Krupps converted its enormous 
plant and personnel to the manufacture of motor-car and farm 
implements. The several naval agreements made illegal the con- 
struction of warships beyond a certain number and tonnage. These 
examples show that the process is perfectly feasible, if the Govern- 
ments only have the courage to disregard the pressure of the 
great international war-traders. Their machinations should be 
ruthlessly exposed, and the evidence, on the strength of which the 
League Commission framed its severe condemnation of them in 
1921, should be at last published. As long as the trade is un- 
restricted and immensely profitable, it will attract capital, and 
flourish to the detriment of world-harmony. If once its oppor- 
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tunities for gain are severely restricted it will lose financial sup- 
port, to the advantage of humanity. The Bureau of the Confer- 
ence has been long discussing the setting up of a Convention for 
supervision of arms-manufacture. On the success of that inter- 
national agreement depends the whole disarmament question. 


The Council of the League had before it on 
a November 21st the Report of the Lytton Com- 
I mission on the Sino-Japanese question. On the 
attitude taken by the League on this dispute 
hangs its credit as a means of preserving peace. If it turns out 
that one member of the League can invade another’s territory 
with impunity, and abet the practical dismemberment thereof, 
whilst asserting that the matter is of no public concern—a ques- 
tion of domestic politics,—then the guarantee of security which 
association with the League is supposed to provide is of no further 
avail. Nor will the Kellogg Pact, which goes farther in outlaw- 
ing aggressive action, have any longer a real meaning. Japan 
will, doubtless, try to prove that neither the Covenant of the 
League nor the Pact nor any other international obligation has 
been violated by her action, and the attempt to do so will, at 
least, show that the validity of these pledges is recognized, but 
unless she can give proof of having invoked, and invoked in vain, 
the pacific means of securing her rights so amply provided by 
these several undertakings, she can hardly be acquitted of repudi- 
ating them,—a terribly bad example for her associates in the 
League of Nations, only to be remedied by her acceptance of the 
suggestions of the Lytton Report or, failing that, by her expul- 
sion from the League. She may, on the other hand, make good 
her claim to have acted in self-defence, and her contention that 
China is not at present a sovereign State in any proper sense. 
But if the Assembly decides against her, her choice must lie be- 
tween submission, and that severance from the League for which 
Article 16 of the Covenant provides. For she will have been 
judged guilty of disregarding her solemn pledge, and so to have 
incurred the comprehensive financial, commercial and personal 
boycott, set forth in that Article: an ostracism in the face of 
which no modern nation could hope to survive, and from which 
spontaneous secession from the League would not save her. It 
is not likely that matters will be pushed to such an extremity. 
Some way must needs be found to satisfy both the League and 
the countries before its bar. 


But it is all to the good that this powerful 

Security League weapon, this power of ostracism which 
through Boycott. the League keeps too completely hidden up its 
sleeve, should be brought occasionally into view. 

Two aspects of it have already been repeatedly emphasized by 
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Mr. Henry Stimson, the U.S. Secretary of State, viz., the non- 
recognition ‘‘of any situation, treaty or agreement which should 
be brought about by means contrary to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations or to the Pact of Paris,’’ and the abandon- 
ment of the doctrine of neutrality by the other Powers whenever, 
in violation of the general treaty law, two nations engage in armed 
conflict. In an important letter to The Times (November 19th) 
Lord Howard of Penrith, our late Ambassador to the U.S.A., calls 
upon the Great Powers to make very clear that henceforward any 
aggressor-nation would, ipso facto, be at war with the rest of the 
world. The mere threat of such a penalty, putting the aggressor 
immediately in the status of ‘‘an enemy Power,’’ with all the 
financial consequences of that status, would ordinarily be a suffi- 
cient check on selfish belligerent policies. In a previous Times 
letter, Sir Edward Grigg had contended that an economic block- 
ade of the aggressor, initiated independently of League instiga- 
tion by ‘‘the two Western Powers that stand outside Europe,’’ 
would have the same result, but Lord Howard thinks that his 
financial boycott—‘‘No credits, no bills discounted, no possibility 
of buying anything within the territories that stood for peace or 
selling anything to them’’—would be more readily and speedily 
effectual. With such a sanction manifestly supporting the treaties 
of peace, the ruin and disaster which necessarily follow war would 
fall, first of all, on the Power that provoked it. No one would 
venture to handle such a double-edged weapon, and thus redun- 
dant armaments would disappear with the fear that inspires them. 
At all events this means of developing security is well worth ex- 
ploring and elaborating. 


A great non-Party Unemployment debate was 
A Barren inaugurated in the Commons on November 4th, 
Unemployment ; 

Debate. and a genuine effort was made to find a remedy, 

by pooling ideas from all sides, for the grave 

industrial disease that is gradually eating into our vitals—the in- 
ability of the community to provide work for a large and growing 
percentage of its members. For, under the capitalist system, it 
has come about that, in this country at least, multitudes have no 
source of livelihood but the work of their hands and brains: if 
work fails, they have nothing to fall back on, no productive pos- 
sessions, no purchasing power of any sort, whereby to acquire 
the goods which they need, which their labour contributed to pro- 
duce, and which surround them in superabundance. The result 
of the debate was disappointing: hardly one of the speakers 
seemed to be able to conceive any alternative between Capitalism 
with its hired proletariate, and Socialism with its abolition of pro- 
perty. The supporters of Capitalism could think only of pallia- 
tives, and could hope only for a reduction of the numbers unem- 
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ployed when times grew better. An air of defeatism pervaded the 
speeches of those especially who were called upon to act, the re- 
sponsible ministers. The Minister of Labour claimed that unem- 
ployment was a sort of national characteristic: we had suffered 
from it since 1920, whereas the rest of the world began to feel 
it only in 1929. We had tried in recent years about seventeen 
remedies : none, except national insurance, had been successful : 
many had accentuated the problem. He enumerated them to show 
how hard we had tried and how fruitlessly : 

Poor Law relief, relief works, with or without Exchequer 
grants; emigration; trade union insurance; systematic short 
time; national unemployment insurance; institutional train- 
ing for disabled and fit men ; training with employers ; juvenile 
employment centres ; women’s training ; land settlement; af- 
forestation ; road construction ; land drainage ; trade facilities ; 
export credits; and the State subsidy to industry or part of 


industry. 
It came back to this that ‘‘nothing less than the stimulation of 
ordinary business could be of use.’’ In eight years public loans 


amounting to £ 700,000,000 had been raised to relieve unemploy- 
ment, whilst in ten years local authorities had increased their 
indebtedness for the same end by £765,000,000. The highest 
yearly number employed for all this vast expenditure was 220,000. 
And now unemployment had increased and the loans remained to 
be liquidated by this and the next generation. The Prime Minister, 
speaking on November 8th, was even more depressing. He saw 
no use in making new experiments, the country couldn’t afford 
them, the only hope for the unemployed was to create a ‘‘natural’’ 
demand for labour, that demand depended more on world condi- 
tions than on home, he had great hopes of the result of the Inter- 
national Economic Conference which he expected to get to work 
before Christmas. Alas for his optimism! It is now announced 
that the Conference cannot assemble till April at earliest, after 
the new American President has been settled in office. The only 
policy contemplated by the Government was the application of 
tariffs and quotas to help agriculture. 


As the bulk of our 44,000,000 depend on wages, 

— Hope = and therefore on work, for means of procuring 
Pow food, clothing and shelter, it is only right that 
one main cause of there being unemployment, 

the saturation of the market with foreign goods which might 
be produced at home, should be, as far as possible, removed. The 
one gleam of hope that emerged from the debate was the general 
recognition of the importance of home agriculture—our greatest 
yet worst-developed asset. The politicians have become so down- 
hearted at the immense difficulty of curing unemployment that 
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they have ceased to realize that it must be remedied at all costs, 
if the nation is to regain normal health. The Chancellor actually 
said that in his opinion about a million people, with their depen- 
dants, would be permanently out of work in this land. The only 
man that showed some wisdom and inspiration in the matter was 
Mr. Lloyd George, who pleaded for a real return to the land, 
for the establishment of allotments and small-holdings all over the 
country. His speech, and a subsequent interview, were full of 
apposite facts and clear vision. Our means of subsistence from 
overseas had greatly and permanently diminished and, though 
our prosperity was still greatly dependent on world recovery,— 
disarmament, peace in the East, abolition of tariffs, currency 
stability,—there was an immense amount that we could do for 
ourselves. His plan, indeed, sounds like an echo of Pope Leo’s 
‘‘multiply small ownerships.’’ He would take advantage of the 
present cheapness both of land and money to plant at least half 
a million small-owners on the land by means of a great State 
loan. He would turn the farm labourer into a cottier, with some 
prospect of getting on in the world. ‘‘Their wage at twenty-one 
is their wage forty years later.’’ Germany, with half our num- 
bers to the square mile (about 340 to 650), has 8,000,000 people 
on the land: we have 1,200,000. Out of these Germany has 
1,800,000 small-holders ; we only 400,000. ‘‘Small-holdings have 
three advantages—they produce more per acre, employ more labour 
and open up a prospect for all engaged on the land.’’ The re- 
planting of the countryside would stimulate town industries as 
well, and a host of ancillary occupations. So far Mr. George, who 
has added practical farming to statesmanship. What has been 
done in Germany can surely be done here where the need is 
greater. Last February, in that country, if plans were carried 
out, 100,000 additional small-holdings of two acres, with a cot- 
tage attached, were put into occupation on municipal or State 
land, for the benefit of the workless. And if Italy can successfully 
carry out reclamation works of immense extent and value, as she 
has done, why cannot England? Under the strong and, on the 
whole, beneficent rule of the Duce, no vested interest is allowed 
to stand in the way of national welfare, and the fringe of marsh 
and malaria that bordered much of her coast has been replaced, in 
less than ten years, by prosperous farms and villages. The evil 
of unemployment is so deep-rooted and many-sided that something 
really big must be done to abolish it. If it cannot be done as the 
capitalist system is now worked, then, in the words of Archbishop 
Keating’ ‘‘that system stands self-condemned: and no pleading 
on the score of economics can save it. The poor must live; and if 
private enterprise cannot provide the worker with a living, it must 
clear out for another system which can.”’ 


2 In The Christian Democrat, July, 1926, p. 106. 
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. The blindness that cannot see the menace to 
No Practical Christendom,—and indeed to national well- 
ey being, based on the natural law,—which the 
f organized campaign of the Godless Soviets fore- 
shadows, is paralleled by that dullness of vision in Governments 
which do not recognize the growth of unemployment as the 
greatest material evil that can afflict a State, and a sign that 
something is grievously wrong with its constitution. It means the 
progressive deterioration, mental, moral and physical, of those 
who cannot find work, and it means that some of the wages of 
those who have found work must help to support those who have 
not. The enormous sums thus expended, though due in justice 
as well as in charity (for no one can rightly withhold succour 
from those in extreme need), have their evil side, since they 
injure those whom they keep alive and do nothing to add to the 
real wealth of the country. Public works, such as land reclama- 
tion, road-making, forestry, and, of course, farming in all its 
aspects, have been constantly suggested; the huge sum of 
420,000,000 was voted in July to cope with American unemploy- 
ment in this way; but, at best, such schemes can absorb only a 
moiety of the host that want work. It is industry itself that 
should solve the problem, for industry created it. One obvious 
way in which industry can employ more men, supposing a steady 
volume of output to be maintained, is by shortening the hours of 
work for the individual, thus needing more to do it. Clearly, 
unless wages are reduced, this would mean higher costs—or, an 
alternative which is rarely contemplated,—lower profits. The 
question resolves itself, as all such questions do, to a dispute be- 
tween labour and capital as to their rightful shares of their joint 
product. It has lately been acute—such a moment to choose for 
such a strife !—between the Lancashire cotton-mill owners and 
their operatives, and, in the absence of any accepted authority to 
give a decision on this moral matter, it cost the industry some ten 
million pounds before common sense prevailed and a solution 
was found. This is one of a thousand instances, afforded by the 
industrial world, of the misery which desire for gain, uncontrolled 
by conscience, inflicts on fallen man. That unregulated covetous- 
ness has somehow come between the bounty of the earth and the 
needy millions for whom it was intended. And the Governments, 
tinkering at the effects instead of removing the cause, do not 
seem to realize that it is in those effects that the seeds of anarchy 
grow and flourish. 


Our small Catholic body, with its right instinct 

Catholic for humane living, has begun in practical 
Land Settlements. fashion its own contribution to the remedy, not 
only of unemployment, but of the evils of the in- 

dustrial system itself. The Catholic Land Movement is growing 
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slowly but steadily. There are now upwards of half a dozen 
separate Associations, here and in Scotland, engaged in training 
urban dwellers to find a living for themselves in cultivating the 
soil and rearing live-stock. But the Catholic body, as a whole, 
being excessively urbanized, is not yet interested in these ventures, 
and, of course, there are numerous critics and prophets of disaster. 
However, amongst those who are convinced that only thus can the 
nation be revitalized, there is that healthy sign of life—contro- 
versy. And the controversy turns on two things—the use of 
machinery and the character of recreation. The July number of 
Land for the People contains two articles; one by Mr. Blyton 
pleading for a moderate use of mechanism ; the other by Mr. Rob- 
bins, postulating for the land-workers an isolated self-develop- 
ment, quite incompatible, in his mind, with the use of such con- 
veniences as the motor and such recreations as the wireless. We 
hope that those behind this most hopeful experiment will not 
set their faces too rigidly against human inventions of this kind, 
on the ground that they are misused in town-life. They may 
alienate a good deal of practical sympathy and support if they 
seem to postulate in their clientéle a sort of religious vocation. 
They should not, in this transition period, make it too hard for 
those brought up in towns to adapt their outlook to a country 
life. They must not, above all, associate the name Catholic with 
narrow and exclusive views on matters of opinion and tempera- 
ment. Agriculture and industry are, to some extent, interdepen- 
dent. Whilst towns exist, they cannot be left to starve, and so 
they must continue to look to the happier country-folk for the 
means of life. In other words, farming cannot be confined to 
that variety which aims only at providing a subsistence for the 
farmer : it has also to be a business, conducted on business lines, 
for the support of multitudes otherwise engaged. Farming for 
profit, therefore, using the requisite methods, is not to be looked 
down upon as a departure from a lofty ideal. It must go on, 
pari passu, with the more self-sufficient existence with which the 
Catholic enterprises are concerned. Amid the many private efforts 
that are being made to find permanent work for the unemployed, 
these Land Associations deserve the utmost encouragement. The 
Prime Minister has promised Government support for all such 
undertakings,—has, indeed, already given it to the beneficent 
efforts of the Quakers. We hope that our Catholic land-colonies 
and training centres, which are helping to solve unemployment 
on the soundest lines, will not be overlooked. 


A mild sensation has lately been caused by the ° 

nnspitnetiite publication of a manifesto by some fifty Angli- 
Manifesto. can clergymen, protesting against the progress 

of Modernism in their communion, and pointing 

out that those infected with that heresy have no right to celebrate 
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the centenary of the Oxford Movement which was essentially op- 
posed to liberal views in theology. The interest of the document 
for Catholics lies in the explicit declaration by the signatories that 
‘‘the real and essential goal [of the Movement] is Reunion with 
the Apostolic See of Rome.’’ That, of course, was Newman’s 
considered opinion, after he had taken the step himself, but, how- 
ever logically implicit in the beliefs of its first leaders, it was not 
recognized by any of them, no more than it is now recognized by 
the Fifty, as a duty binding in conscience. The signatories are 
under an illusion. They go on saying ‘‘Lord, Lord,’’ but, blinded 
by their illogical adhesion to the myth of Continuity, they can- 
not even see, much less do, the will of their Father. People who 
are old in Anglican controversy are not much impressed by these 
recurrent declarations. There is no doubt about the urge for 
union with the Church which these hapless outsiders feel, but 
when, ripae ulterioris amore, they approach, now and again, the 
brink of the gulf that separates them, they start back and content 
themselves with protests. The Church Times (November 18th) 
is right enough in saying of the manifesto—‘‘We refuse to exag- 
gerate its importance.’’ Men who have been in close and essen- 
tial communion all their clerical lives with those whom they con- 
sider manifest heretics, can have little zeal for the truth if they 
continue, however reluctantly, in that communion. Men who re- 
cognize the authoritative position of the Roman Pontiff in the 
Church and yet refuse to give him their allegiance, have only 
themselves to thank, if people doubt either their intelligence or 
their sincerity. If the Church, in their own words, ‘‘for ever has 
as its Centre and Guide on earth the successor of St. Peter,’’? why 
do they act as if the Papacy were temporarily out of commission? 


As for their charge that ‘‘Anglo-Catholicism”’ 

Modernism is permeated with Modernism, that fact has 
amongst Anglicans. been notorious to outsiders these many years. 
The party took to its bosom long ago that emi- 

nent rationalist, the late Bishop Gore, who once, naturally enough 
as a member of a confessedly non-teaching ‘‘Church,’’ owned 
himself to be a ‘‘free thinker,’’—and the step from rationalism to 
Modernism is a very short one. The Church Times itself has 
definitely taken the step and rather glories in its enlightenment, 
claiming that ‘‘the overwhelming majority of Anglo-Catholics, 
and the whole body of their recognized theologians, accept what, 
for lack of a better word, is commonly called the ‘liberal’ posi- 
tion’’—a position which to the Tractarian Newman was absolute 
anathema. In reality it is the attitude which all those who do 
not believe in a living teaching authority must take up. They 
must fall back upon their individual judgment, for there is no 
other guide. So we find in Anglicanism every grade of belief ; or 
to speak more accurately, every kind of self-chosen, or heretical, 
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doctrine. The Church Times tries valiantly to evade the accusa- 
tion of unorthodoxy, but it can achieve nothing better than a re- 
buttal of this sort—‘‘We consider it monstrous to accuse Anglo- 
Catholic theologians of disloyalty to the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, which, in fact, they accept in its traditional expression as 
whole-heartedly as they attempt to proclaim it in the language of 
the people’? (!) This insistence on the impossibility of stating 
dogmatic truth in language which shall be sufficiently valid for all 
time, is a characteristic subterfuge of the Modernist, who, accept- 
ing ‘‘the traditional expression,’’ empties it of its traditional 
meaning. We have always contended that there is no real differ- 
ence between ‘‘Anglo-Catholics’’ of whatever level, and the lowest 
Evangelical or Nonconformist, and both the Manifesto of the Fifty 
and the comments of the Church Times confirm us in our convic- 
tion. They all base faith wholly on reason, though none of them 
seems to realize it. 


The Manifesto reprobates justly enough ‘‘the 
The toleration and even positive support by certain 
Progress of = Anglo-Catholics of the i 1 sanction of arti- 
Immorality. nglo-Catholics of the immoral sanction of arti 
ficial contraception given by many Bishops at 
Lambeth.’’ The evil done by that betrayal of Christian morality 
has gone on increasing to this day. In a beautiful and compelling 
address by Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., on ‘‘The Christian Mother’’ 
which has just been published by the C.T.S., the speaker stresses 
the impossibility of taking one’s stand on the slippery slope of 
moral concessions. Abortion is now advocated with less hesita- 
tion than Birth-Prevention was a few decades ago. At a meeting 
on November 3rd of ‘‘The World League for Sexual Reform’’— 
a title which camouflages the advocacy of what the Christian con- 
siders so many varieties of gross sexual perversion—one of the 
speakers confessed that at a birth-control meeting ten years ago 
he was extremely anxious that no open mention should be made 
of abortion, which is still happily a felony in law, but that it was 
definitely in the minds of the speakers as the next step in reform. 
Now that ‘‘public prejudice’’ had weakened, there was no longer 
need for that caution. Then, as a member of the audience in- 
forms us, all reticence was thrown aside and, since the methods 
of contraception were uncertain, the example of Bolshevist Rus- 
sia was held up for imitation. From these abominations, it will 
be simple to pass to every form of legalized murder: in fact, on 
October 16th last year, the President of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health informed the world that he had already drafted 
a Bill to make voluntary euthanasia legal. And other medical 
men have advocated, without rebuke, the killing of idiots—to such 
extremes has this deChristianized age already gone. The weak,— 
children, invalids, women—are everywhere exposed to the tyranny 
of the strong, when once the latter have rejected the Christian law. 
THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Conquest, The “Right” of, not a Just Title [H. Wright in Commonweal, 


Oct. 19, 1932, p- 587]. 
Superstition and Piety: Limits of [R. Brouillard in Ztudes, Oct. 20, 


1932, p. 192]. 
CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Broadmindedness: no place in religion [Archbishop Downey reported 
in Universe, Nov. 18, 1932, p. 6]. 

Catholic Action in Holland [B. McMahon, S.J., in /rish Monthly, Nov. 
1932, p- 659]. , 

Concentration of Catholic Activities, Need of [Capt. Curd in Catholic 
Times, Oct. 28, 1932, p- 9]. 

Edison not an Atheist [J. F. O'Hagan in Commonweal, Oct. 26, 1932, 
p. 612). 

Indigent, Obligations of the State towards the [Dr. J. A. Ryan in 
Catholic World, Nov. 1932, p. 169]. 

Mexico and Spain: Protest of National Catholic Welfare Council 
against persecution in [Catholic Action, Nov. 1932, p. 23]. 

Mexico, Persecution of Church in [J. C. Hanighen in Commonweal, 
Oct. 26, 1932, p. 607]. 

Mexico, The current Persecution in [W. Parsons, S.J., in America, 
Oct. 15, 1932, p. 34: The Pope and Mexico, P. Dudon in Ztudes, Nov. 5, 
1932, p. 257]. 

Social Order, A New, sketched in “Quadragesimo Anno” [Dr. J. A. 
Ryan in Catholic Action, Oct. 1932, p. 15]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Catholicism in Belgium, by Victor Day: in Poland, by L. J. Strack- 
hovsky [7'he Catholic Historical Review, Oct. 1932, pp- 329, 397]. 

Charities, Catholic, in English Law [F. H. Cowper in 7addet, Oct. 22, 
1932, Pp. 530]. 

Disarmament Conference, Stages in History of [Documentation Catho- 
ligue, Oct. 22, 1932, p. 661]. 

Disarmament, Moral: International Catholic Discussion of, at Geneva 
[Documentation Catholique, Oct. 29, 1932, Pp 707]. 

Legion of Mary, Account of the [Rev. F. Leonard, C.P., in Clergy 
Review, Nov. 1932, p. 380]. 

Nature, Unlawful Interference with [Rev. J. A. O’Connor in Dudlin 
Review, October 1932, p. 200]. 

“Nordic” Illusion, The [Philip Burke in Columbia, Nov. 1932, p. 9]- 

Pre-History: present state of [A. et J. Bouyssonie in Revue Apolo- 
géligue, October 1932, p. 455]. 

Social Syllabus, A Catholic [J. A. Smothers in Commonweal, Oct. 26, 
1932, p. 614]. 

Thérése Neumann [B.-M. Lavaud, O.P., and Dr. Van der Elst in 
Etudes Carmelitaines, Oct. 1932, p. 39]. 

Trade Union Law [W. Lawson, S.J., in Christian Democrat, October 


1932, p. 151]. 

















REVIEWS 


I—AFRICAN ANGELUS'! 


HE sub-title is a suggestive one, and it explains much of 

that width of range of both episodes and impressions to 
which the author was a willing victim during his tour of South 
Africa: indicated by such headings—‘‘Miraculous Missions and 
their Critics—The Brutality of Benevolence—The Tradition of 
the Velt—Will Africa be White?—The Healing Hope.’’ 

In his meteoric flight through the Union and the Rhodesias, 
Father Martindale succeeded, by dint of incessant reading and 
provocative conversation, in assembling a vast quantity of in- 
formation about the land, and its indigenous and settled popula- 
tion, and has presented it in a form wholly unlike that in which 
the standard books on South Africa usually appear. ‘‘Missio- 
logy’’ is a sub-heading of that large section of big libraries de- 
voted to Ethnology ; and we are attempting to ascertain how and 
where the volume before us should rightly be placed. 

Now, generalization is the bane of all this class of literature. 
What may be true of South Africa is sometimes predicated of the 
North or of the Equatorial West, regardless of the vast differ- 
ence of climatic, ethnical and colonizing factors. This fault will 
not be found in ‘‘African Angelus.’’ Again, we are usually treated 
to a somewhat pedantic arrangements of facts, customs, and a 
more or less pessimistic prognosis of the future. It is a method 
necessary and advisable under certain circumstances; and, if 
Father Martindale has broken away from it, it is merely because 
he has designed to write a book with materials drawn from the 
train-window or the back of a lorry, rather than from carefully- 
compiled notes on field-work. Throughout, one feels the jolt of 
the railway and the almost incredible crashing of the car, as it 
takes the drifts and pitfalls of the Native Reserve. But, although 
the student of South Africa might find much that would cause 
him to modify his opinions on this problem and that, he must not 
expect all or any of these conclusions to be grouped on a par- 
ticular page or chapter. They disappear with maddening 
rapidity, only to come once more to the surface in a manner 
equally bewildering, as further evidence is brought to the writer’s 
notice. Thus you will find the problem of the Coloured Races 
waxing and waning, as the traveller works northwards from Cape 
Town to Rhodesia, and down to the Portuguese border. He has 
paid a magnificent tribute to the work of the Nuns throughout 


? African Angelus, Episodes and Impressions. By Fr. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
London: Sheed & Ward. Pp. xvi. 433. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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this huge area, as tardy as it is well deserved. He has dealt with 
the difficult question of the Catholic Schools and the reception in 
them of Protestant boys. What is true, let us say, at Grahams- 
town has another aspect in the Transvaal, and still further modi- 
fication in Rhodesia. Thus, St. Aidan’s College has always stood 
for an all-Catholic student roll; but it is the only school that does 
so. The Bishops, we fancy, are more inclined to favour a certain 
controlled intermingling of the Creeds, with greater or less 
emphasis on the external teaching of Catholic truth; and may it 
not be that the Angelus Bell is calling still other sons to Mary’s 
knee? 

Like nearly every man who has gone to South Africa with ends 
other than commercial, Father Martindale soon found that ‘‘ Black 
Africa’’ became his obsession; and consequently Part II. of the 
book will be read with ever-increasing interest, however much 
one has approved the chapters devoted to the Union. To live out 
in the Native Reserves, with native life, and young life, all around 
one, is to go to the very source of things. There one sees the 
age-long sanction of native law and custom, a form, indeed, of 
communism not made in Moscow, but giving to the individual an 
honoured place in the tribal unit ; in short, a state of things, which 
if not completely ‘‘primitive,’’ is, perhaps, the nearest that the 
ethnologists will ever get to that realization. To have built wisely 
on this, never to have destroyed but what was wholly bad, would 
have been a deathless achievement for any civilizing race; but 
that ideal has never been reached; far from it. After visiting 
many Catholic, non-Catholic and Government establishments, 
which are all honestly intended to raise the tone of the native, 
the author is forced to the conclusion that only the Catholic Creed 
and its Moral Law can succeed ; and even here, we may have still 
much to learn and much to modify. As a Native Commissioner 
said, ‘‘You Catholics are the only people who can save the family 
life of the natives in Southern Rhodesia.”’ 

Two other features must not be passed over here, broadcast 
though they be throughout the volume: the stressing of the im- 
perative need for more and still more Medical Missionaries, and 
then the voluminous bibliography. We were glad to see praised 
‘*The Mashona,” by Bullock, ‘‘In Witchbound Africa,’’ by Mel- 
lard, ‘‘Bréviaire medical,’’ ‘‘Bantu Folk Lore,’’ by Father Tor- 
rend, ‘‘The Real Rhodesia,’’ by Jollie,—to mention only a few. 
On the subject of medical missions Father Martindale had ample 
opportunity, both at Mariannhill in Natal and at Kutama in Rho- 
desia, of seeing technical and highly inspiring work; at other 
places both priests and nuns were doing all they could with 
cramped equipment; but, throughout, it was the transfer of in- 
terest from body to soul, from outward sign of healing to the in- 
ward grace of Faith. 
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All this will show how extremely difficult it will be to place 
Father Martindale’s volume on its right shelf in the Missiology 
Section. That it should have a place there is undoubted, and it 


is hoped that the volume will frequently be ‘‘out.’’ 
E.K. 


2—THE FOUNDER OF THE ORATORIANS! 


OW ought the biography of a saint, or for that matter, of 

a sinner to be written? There are those who hold that icy 
detachment is the first requisite, that the biographer must have 
no sympathies and that it is an advantage if he does not believe 
in God. Such is the creed for instance of Mr. Harold Nicolson. 
Others believe that sympathy is necessary and that biography is 
not a mere massing of facts but a selecting of them for imagina- 
tion to draw its own deductions. Probably the ideal lies some- 
where between those two positions. Detachment and sympathy 
are not incompatible and the intuitive interpretation of facts 
need not spell death to scientific objectivity. In this newest 
life of St. Philip Neri its scholarly authors take no pains to 
conceal their love and admiration for their hero, but such de- 
votion has only made them the more scrupulous in presenting: 
him, warts and all. For example, they devote considerable 
space to the relation of Philip’s strange ways of acting in regard 
to Baronius. Nothing is glossed over and, though they endeavour 
to put a fair construction on Philip’s sayings and doings, 
the sympathy of the reader will assuredly be with the great man 
whose life he so often made a burden. 

St. Philip was a genius in more than sanctity and genius 
nearly always has its crotchets. They are set down fair and 
square in this admirably impartial book, and so too is the whole 
throbbing, complex life of Rome in the sixteenth century. It is 
an amazing picture and very different from what might have 
been expected after, say, a perusal of Pastor’s “History of the 
Popes.” One looks for a camp or fortress “with its thousand 
shields and all the armour of the strong” and finds a very 
friendly place, full of good-will and perplexities. The founda- 
tion of the Oratory is described in detail and here again we 
meet with the surprising and unexpected. What for want of 
a better word we may call the “democracy” of the Oratory is, 
in contrast with other forms of the religious life, an amazing 
revelation. St. Philip’s main idea as a superior would seem 
to have been complete self-obliteration. How great a man he 
was, how impressive and captivating a character, is proved by 


1 St. Philip Neri and the Roman Society of his Times. By Louis Ponnelle 
and Louis Bordet. Translated by R. F. Kerr. London: Sheed & Ward. 
Pp. xxiv. 609. Price, 16s. net. 
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his ability, not only to found a new congregation on such terms, 
but to infuse into it an indestructible vitality. The Abbé Ponnelle, 
a gallant soldier of France who was killed in March, 1918, 
did not spend his years of labour on this book in vain, and the 
Abbé Bordet is to be heartily congratulated on having com- 
pleted and published it. They have built a monument to their 
hero, St. Philip, such as few saints have had dedicated to their 
memories. 

It is only on the artistic and formal side that the authors seem 
to me to have failed. Their huge masses of material appear 
to have overwhelmed them. They are not its masters and the 
result is a good deal of repetition and overlapping and general 
confusion. They are first-rate chroniclers but not such good 
biographers. Biography is an art as well as a science, and 
mere erudition is not enough for its requirements. The facts 
have to be arranged in significant groups, not just thrown to- 
gether anyhow, and one also looks for a certain amount of 
“divination” on the part of the true biographer. In this respect 
the present book is sadly at fault, and one may hope that some 
artist will take hold of its invaluable materials later on and 
weld them together into literary form. Another criticism we 
dare to make is that the guarded and urbane “anti-Jesuitism” 
of the book is at variance with fact. It crops up in all sorts of 
little ways. One would think, from the way the authors argue 
the point, that the story of St. Philip’s early intention of joining 
St. Ignatius was a libel on his character. Why on earth should 
it have been? Then they go out of their way to contrast the 
devotional spirit of the Oratory with the Exercises of St. Ignatius 
“The Exercises are more precise, more definite, more methodi- 
cal; the Oratory more simple, more persuasive, more attractive” 
(p. 324). Well, well, that’s one way of looking at it, but why 
should not what is precise be simple, what is definite be per- 
suasive, what is methodical be attractive? These non-exclusive 
comparisons do not help much. It is as if we should say that, 
if the authors had made their life of St. Philip more precise, 
more definite, more methodical, then it would have been more 
simple to read, more persuasive and more attractive. These 
are only two examples of many. On the jacket of the book 
the opinion of Mr. Evenett of Cambridge is quoted to the effect 
that the Oratory and the spirit of the Oratory are therein “given 
their true place in the history of the counter-reformation as an 
expression of religious feeling and work entirely non-Spanish 
and non-Jesuit.” 

As an indication of a possible effect of the book, this is worth a 
word of comment. One inclines to wonder how the religious 
feeling of the Oratory can have been entirely non-Jesuit, if, as 
may be presumed, Oratorians and Jesuits alike took a simple and 
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straightforward Jesus Christ for their pattern. That kind of 
criticism carries us nowhere. It is merely ‘the record of a 
pre-judgment. There was nothing very Spanish about St. Robert 
Bellarmine, the intimate friend of Baronius and Tarugi, and 
Bellarmine was a thorough-going Jesuit. There was nothing 
very Spanish about St. Peter Canisius, the gentle Dutchman who 
edited Tauler and was worshipped by the Cologne Carthusians. 
And was there ever a more sturdy Jesuit than Peter? However 
we regard Maurenbrecher’s thesis regarding the Spanish colour 
of the counter-reform, to which Mr. Evenett takes strong ex- 
ception, these two incarnate in their persons a great deal of 
the Catholic reaction, and their sanctity, which was truly Jesuit, 
might very well have emanated from the Oratory of St. Philip. 
Why cannot we forget nationalism when dealing with the Saints? 
And a final question, was Italian piety so wonderfully superior 


“to the Spanish kind that it is worth the pains of an admirer of 
' §t. Philip to try to relieve the Oratory of any suspicion of the 


latter? After all, one has heard of a certain Teresa of Jesus 
and one John of the Cross. 
J.B. 


3—THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY! 


HERE has never perhaps been any period in the history of 

the world when the tangle of political interests and strivings 
was more intricate than in that here designated as “the Decline 
of Empire and Papacy,” the period, in fact, immediately pre- 
ceding the actual close of the Middle Ages. The volume before 
us does not pick up the threads at quite the same moment in every 
part of Europe. Ireland and Scotland, for example, appear 
for the first time as independent factors in the clash of national 
aspirations, and to obtain a fuller understanding of the situation 
the reader is taken back to the very beginnings of their emer- 
gence from barbarism. So, too, the chapter in which Prince 
Mirsky treats of Russia, and, incidentally, again gives proof 
of his remarkable command of literary English, takes the 
eleventh century for its point of departure and carries on to the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453. This event, as the writer points 
out, had far-reaching consequences. “The Greek Emperor gone, 
Moscow was now the first Orthodox power and the head of the 
Orthodox world”; but if there followed an increase of prestige 
for the Russian Church, it is admitted that the new conditions 
very soon afterwards brought about an entire subservience of 


* The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by the late Professor J. B. Bury. 
Vol. VII : ‘‘ Decline of Empire and Papacy."" Cambridge University Press, 1932. 
Pp. xxxviii. 1074. Price, 50s. 
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the spiritual to the secular authority. Taking, however, the 
volume as a whole, it deals predominantly with the fourteenth 
century, the age of Dante, Petrarch and Chaucer, of the Black 
Death and the social revolt, of the Babylonish Captivity and of 
the Great Schism of the West. To review in any detail the varied 
features of so entangled and comprehensive a panorama is hardly 
more possible than to review the contents of an encyclopedic 
dictionary, for besides the directly historical chapters, we have 
a series of little monographs—on the Teutonic Order, on Wyclif, 
on the Jews in the Middle Ages, on the Hansa, on the Medizval 
Estates, on Peasant Life and Rural Conditions, on the Early 
Renaissance, and on Medizval Mysticism. It can only be said 
that throughout we recognize the same restraint and moderation 
of tone which is characteristic of previous volumes. As interest- 
ing to the readers of this journal, we may single out for special 
commendation M. l’Abbé G. Mollat’s discussion of “the Popes 
of Avignon and the Great Schism.” It may be that Professor 
Mollat’s national sympathies are in some measure enlisted on 
the side of the French pontiffs, but his intimate acquaintance 
with the Regesta of John XXII., with the papal finances and 
with such sources as the “Vite Paparum” edited by Baluze, 
enables him to speak with exceptional authority. Some Catholic 
readers may be surprised to find him declaring that the validity 
of the election of Urban VI. must still be held in doubt; but, as 
he points out, “the Council of Constance, which met to end the 
crisis, Martin V. and his successors, the Church in fact—all 
have avoided pronouncing a verdict.” We have really no right 
to decide the issue, and to assume, as is so often done, that 
Clement VII. of Avignon was an antipope. Another chapter 
to which many will turn for enlightenment is that on “Medizval 
Mysticism” written by Evelyn Underhill (Mrs. Stuart Moore). 
Let us note by the way, as a sign of the times, that out of the 
twenty-six chapters in this volume, four are contributed by ladies. 
Miss Underhill possesses a very wide and scholarly acquaintance 
with her subject, but she seems to us, we must confess, to be 
somewhat too intent upon classifying, and to commit herself to 
generalizations where generalizations are somewhat unsafe. Was 
there, we wonder, a pronounced difference in spirit between the 
female mystics who are claimed respectively by the Franciscan 
and Dominican Orders? St. Francis himself was so completely 
one with his Divine Master that the conformity extended even 
to the marks of the sacred wounds. But we find many more 
stigmatisées at first among Dominican nuns than among the 
daughters of St. Francis. Again we should be inclined to rank 
very high the indirect influence of Marie d’Oignies, the early 
béguine, who anticipated in quite surprising ways the devotional 
practice of later centuries; but her name, if we mistake not, 
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is not mentioned; neither is that of Dorothea of Montau, sin- 
gular in that age for her absorbed concentration upon the Holy 
Eucharist as the Sacrament of love. The full bibliographies 
which are associated both with the period as a whole, and with 
each individual chapter, are, as before, a feature of great utility. 
One omission we have chanced to notice is that of the “Archivium 
Franciscanum Historicum” which certainly deserves to be in- 
cluded in the list of periodicals. Finally, the portfolio of maps 
will again, as in previous volumes, be precious to every serious 


student. 
H.T. 


4—A DEVOTIONAL ANTHOLOGY! 


IR James Marchant tells us in his foreword how this volume 

came to be published. He had, for many years, kept a com- 
monplace-book on spiritual topics, copying out for his own use, 
from an immense variety of religious writers, passages bearing 
upon different conceptions, speculative and practical, of the Way 
to God. A friend induced him to arrange these excerpts in logical 
order and to publish them, and we have the result in a form which 
will be grateful and useful to many who have not the leisure to 
read much for themselves. Needless to say, the authors quoted 
are one and all Catholic: ‘‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life’’—and where else is one to look for 
safe and certain guidance along this Way but to that Church in 
which resides the authority of the Lord who has promised that 
He will be with it ‘‘all days, even to the consummation of the 
world’’? 

There is but one Way to God, the way of love and desire and 
renunciation of self: but there are many views, or aspects, or 
presentments of that Way, and the compiler of this book has 
ransacked the treasury of ascetical and mystical writing in order 
to exhibit each in the clearest and most attractive form. One 
great advantage of this eclecticism is that what may be obscure in 
one author is sure to be cleared up by another: and a second is 
that, in the midst of such variety of spirit and exposition thus 
displayed, there emerges so close a fundamental identity of aim 
and doctrine that the reader feels all the more at liberty to em- 
brace without fear of limitation or contradiction whatever amongst 
them all appeals to him most. 

The general theme is proclaimed in Our Lord’s own words: ‘‘I 
am the Way and the Truth and the Life,’’ focused by St. Paul in 
that immortal sentence of his, ‘‘I live, now not I, but Christ 


1 The Way to God. By Sir James Marchant, K.B.E. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xvi. 311. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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liveth in me’’: that is, I am in God’s eyes alive with God’s own 
life, just so far as He sees in me Christ’s life lived by Him as me 
and by me as Him. Lest such an idea should remain just an idea, 
we have its reduction here into terms of every-day practice by 
such masters as St. Thomas, St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa, 
St. Francis de Sales, Pére de Caussade, Pére Grou, Alphonsus 
Rodriguez, Father Baker, and a score of others, ancient and 
modern, upon whose authority we may rest with assurance. 

This is a book to be referred to, as occasion and need may de- 
mand, rather than one to be read straight ahead, though the editor 
seems to suggest that the latter course should be adopted, and 
even to expect that it should thus be read through several times. 
But one ventures to think that very few persons will be likely to 
do this, and that most would feel more inclined for a general 
‘‘browsing’’ of its pages which is sure to give rise to a desire to 
read more of the authors therein cited, who have specially drawn 
their attention. If this volume acts as no more than a kind of 
catalogue raisonné of the great sources of spiritual enlightenment 
which the Church has produced and has at her disposal, it will 
still fulfil a very valuable function and satisfy a much-felt need. 


R.S. 


5—FOREIGN MISSIONS! 


ce ISSION theory may be defined as the scientific investiga- 

tion and statement of the principles and rules which 
govern the work of spreading the Faith.” With this definition 
as the first sentence of his treatise Professor Schmidlin tells 
us plainly enough the purpose he has in view in this large book. 
He wishes to deduce from the study of the missions a mission 
science. To some extent the work has been done, he maintains, 
by Protestant scholars from this point of view; it is high time 
that Catholic writers, from their far greater experience, should 
elaborate their own scientific principles. Though his book con- 
tains 500 large pages, and teems with references covering the 
whole range of missionary literature, past and present, Catholic 
and Protestant, the author does not by any means consider that 
his work should be exhaustive. He writes, as he says, chiefly 
as a pioneer in a field hitherto unploughed by Catholic scholars ; 
he writes, also, with the hope that his work may be accepted as 
some kind of text book by those who may lecture on the missions 
in schools and seminaries. 


* (1) Catholic Mission Theory. By Joseph Schmidlin, D. D. Professor of Missiology 
at the University of Muenster. A Translation. Techny : Mission Press. Pp. xi. 541. 
Price, $5.00. (2) Missions and Missionaries. By G. Goyau. Translated by 
F. M. Dreves, S.S.J. London: Sands & Co. Pp. 294. Price, 5s. 
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That there is need for some such work has become very 
manifest, especially during the last twelve years. The increasing 
number of missionary congresses, in America and on the Con- 
tinent, the ever-growing demand, both by the Church herself, 
and by Governments of colonies, that missionaries should be 
specially trained for their work as men are trained for any other 
profession, point to future missionary schools as an inevitable 
development. As the author himself remarks, the Church has gone 
on all these centuries without much of theory,—the Canon Law, 
and the instructions from “Propaganda” being deemed amply 
sufficient ; but now, when the world has on a sudden grown so 
much smaller, and education has been accepted as a sine gua non 
of mission-training, to neglect the science of the missions would 
be to put our work at a great disadvantage, both in itself by 
ignoring opportunities and in regard to the Governments under 
which our missionaries have to work. 

The division of the science of the mission, as the author pre- 
sents it, is not unfamiliar. After a General Introduction, in 
which the meaning, the history, and the literature of Mission 
Theory are discussed, he finds the basis of missionary-endeavour 
in Scripture, Tradition and Reason; this is excellently done in 
eight subdivisions. The second part considers the missionary 
himself ; the support from Home, his qualifications, his train- 
ing. In the third part the territory of the mission field is con- 
sidered; in the fourth the missionary’s purpose; the last and 
longest part deals with missionary means, prayer, sacrifice, 
preaching, schools, literature, etc. The missionary himself will, 
no doubt, find this fifth part the most interesting and practical ; 
the student, especially the canonist and the historian, will be 
struck by the almost overwhelming wealth of references to the 
literature, both of books directly bearing on the subject, and 
of decrees of synods and from Rome. At the end is a biblio- 
graphy of some twenty pages, supplied in great part by the 
translator, who has incorporated very many English books. An 
index of over sixty pages puts the crown on this work for 
purposes of reference. 

M. Georges Goyau’s work is on a smaller scale and will serve 
both as a general conspectus of the missions and an historical 
introduction to Professor Schmidlin’s. Few writers in any lan- 
guage know how to make an intelligent use of statistics better 
than Georges Goyau. In this volume, which is excellently trans- 
lated by Father F. M. Dreves, S.S.J., obeying the incentive of 
Benedict XV. and Pius XI., he traces the missionary idea from 
the time of the Apostles, through the Early and Later Middle 
Ages, down to the Discovery of the New Worlds, and the re- 
organization that had to follow. Out of this, he shows the origin 
of “Propaganda,” and the control it was compelled to take over 
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the great missionary movements. He champions Gregory XVI. 
as the beginner of the new missionary revival, which has been 
carried on so wonderfully during the reigns of the last five 
popes. Naturally here the author is at his best. He tells of 
the new Institutes that have come to meet the new demand; of 
the international position of the missions which the nations have 
accepted ; of the work of the missionary universities, and the 
medical missions, as indirect means to the end. The last chapter: 
“Pius XI.—the Pope of the Missions,” is an eloquent summary of 
the work being done at head-quarters to-day. 








SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL. 


HAT theology has to teach us of heaven is very well put together 

by Mlle. G. Joannes in La Vision beatifique (Téqui: 9.00 fr.). The 
author begins by giving the general teaching of theology as to the 
Beatific Vision; then, naturally, at much greater length, she discusses 
sanctifying grace, and the divine indwelling that it signifies. Armed 
with this she approaches her chief end, the principal object of the 
Beatific Vision, its action, and its secondary objects. Then she con- 
‘'siders the elect, the souls in heaven, their happiness, their prerogatives, 
and what are called their accidental joys. She concludes on a trium- 
phant note, telling of the transformation of eternity. The author is 
careful when dealing with so delicate a subject, to use where possible, 
the words of masters rather than her own; the numerous quotations 
alone make this book a valuable piece of work. 

P. Monsabré is one of those Notre Dame orators whose works seem 
destined to live, not only because of the attraction of their style, but 
also because of a certain completeness of teaching that they contain. 
But they are contained in forty-four volumes, and to buy or to go 
through such a mass of material is an arduous undertaking. The 
Abbé J. Chapeau, in La Vie Future (Lethielleux: 12.00 fr.), has 
conceived the happy thought of bringing together the great orator’s 
chief utterances on this subject. He groups them in a consecutive 
order, so that together they make a complete treatise: Death and 
Judgment, Purgatory, Hell, Heaven. These parts are subdivided into 
chapters, and of the chapters we are given an elaborate analysis. 
Confidence in God was one of Monsabré’s characteristics; we are 
therefore not surprised to find this note of confidence running through 
the whole book. 

For the benefit of students Father G. M. Paris, O.P., has compiled 
a Divisio Schematica Summae Theologicae S. Thomae Aquinatis ac ad 
Tertiam Partem Supplementi (Marietti, Turin)—a work which consists 
of thirty-four tables, dividing and subdividing the matter of the Summa 
Theologica and of the Supplement. As the questions and articles of the 
Summa are tabulated for the most part in the same order in which they 
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occur in the Summa itself, the compilation is accurately described as an 
index elaborated “‘ad faciliorem reddendam eorum de connexione ques- 
tionum memoriam, atque adeo synopticam totius recognitionem studii 
expediendam.” 


BIBLICAL. 

Father William Dowd, S.J., has rendered a service to many by his 
recent addition to the “Science and Culture Series.” This is entitled 
The Gospel Guide (The Bruce Publishing Co.: $2.50), and is intended 
primarily for use in colleges to supplement the customary courses in re- 
ligion, but it will be found useful in far wider circles. There is a 
general introduction, p. 60, on such questions as Inspiration, the Canon 
of Scripture, and the tradition of its text. A special introduction to the 
Gospels occupies the next seventy pages. The concise, clear and simple 
exposition of the genuineness, integrity, and historicity of the Gospels 
here given will be welcomed by those interested in Christian Apologetics 
who desire a treatment of these questions unencumbered by minutie. 
The class of reader for whom the book is intended will hardly be 
familiar with the dates of the early Christian Fathers, and it is to be re- 
gretted that guidance has not been given in the matter. This could be 
supplied by a short appendix. The remainder of the volume is devoted 
to exegesis of the Gospels, and is so arranged as to be in effect a 
life of Our Lord. It is a surprise to read, p. 65, the categorical assertion 
that the fourth Gospel contains four Paschs, but this is qualified later, 
p. 139, by the statement that ‘‘a fourth seems demanded by v. I.” 
Similarly, p. 138, mention is expected of the regular cycle of enrolment 
at fourteen-year intervals in use in the Roman Empire; again the infor- 
mation is given later, p. 166. It may be mentioned that the negative in 
Genesis viii. 7, the raven “did not return,” is not in the Hebrew text, nor 
does it form a true part of the Vulgate text of St. Jerome. On p. 89, 
Father Dowd keeps to the old rather unintelligible interpretation of the 
words of John the Ancient, as Papias calls John the Apostle, according 
to which St. Mark is excused for deviation from strict chronological 
order. The brilliant suggestion made by Father Kleist, S.J., in his 
book, Zhe Memoirs of St. Peter, gives perfect sense to this well-known 
and much-discussed passage. According to this St. John excuses the 
brevity of Mark’s narrative and its omission of so many important works 
and words of Our Lord that were preserved in Apostolical tradition. 


HISTORICAL. 


“What is Blanchardism?”, one might ask when one takes up the volume 
of M. Abel Dochéne: Contre Pie VII. et Bonaparte: Le Blanchardisme 
(1801—1829) (Firmin-Didot: 15.00 fr.). A search, mostly among English 
archives, explains it to us. England, as we know, was the refuge of 
many anti-Bonapartists from the beginning of the Emperor's reign; 
among them was one, the Abbé Pierre-Louis Blanchard. But he was 
not only anti-Bonapartist; he was also opposed to the policy of Pope 
Pius VII. in his dealings with France. He was violently attacked by 
Milner; he was censured by Bishop Douglas; yet he had a following in 
London of French enthusiasts, clerical and lay, who gave much trouble 
to their ecclesiastical superiors. The story of this strange man and 
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his theories, with all their ramifications, is told in this well-documented 
book. It throws a side-light on the English Vicars-apostolic of that 
period. 

Under the title, L’Orient et Nous (Aucam: 25.00 fr.), M. Léopold 
Levaux approaches from a new angle the question of union between 
East and West. His solution is the Church, and he gives his reasons, 
founded on experience of travel through China and India. The first 
essay is a history of the Church in China, reaching its climax in the 
foundation of a Chinese hierarchy, and of the Catholic University of 
Pekin. It is a piece of spirited writing. Then the author moves to 
India and takes Gandhi and Tagore as representatives of the present 
Hindu mind. The analysis of these two, especially the first, is instruc- 
tive; the present reviewer thinks that more might have been said of 
Tagore. The book concludes with a long discussion of a work written 
on the other side: “La Defense de l’Occident.” 

It is evident that the collection “Les Pélerinages” is meeting a need, 
for the series continues to grow. In Les Catacombes Romaines, by H. 
Chéramy, P.S.S. (Flammarion: 10.00 fr.), the pilgrim is given the history 
of the catacombs, some idea of their contents, the story of their re- 
discovery, and lastly an account of the six more important ancient 
cemeteries; material in abundance, as the author suggests, first to read, 
and then to make alive by visiting the places themselves. 

In Sainte Anne de Beaupré, by Robert Rumilly (10.00 fr.), we are told 
the history of the shrine which is the pride of French-Canadians. In a 
true sense the story of this shrine is the story of French Canada; the 
author does well at the end of his book to claim fer it a place among 
those spots which rank as the foundations of America. He ends with 
an inspiring list of miracles, and an account of the ever-growing 
number of pilgrims. 

A model of beautiful printing and production, if it were nothing else, 
The Teaching Sisters of the Holy Cross (Harding & More: Is., cloth, 
2s.), is a little book that attracts the reader at once. And any one who 
knows the sisters whose Order and life it describes will feel that the 
book is worthy of its subject. Here we are told of the Order’s founda- 
tion, its spirit, its work, its progress, its houses in England which as 
yet are only too few, its houses on the Continent and in the Missions, 
which are many. May this little book achieve one, at least, of its 
objects, and draw many vocations to this very wideawake and truly 
spiritual Institute. 

As we turn over the pages of a somewhat bulky volume, The Parsons 
and Parish Registers of Medmenham, Bucks, by the Rev. Arthur N. 
Plaisted (Longmans: 15s.), we cannot help wondering how much of the 
fruit of his researches the author has chosen to ignore. The suspicion 
is aroused by the first paragraph of the first chapter, which begins: 
“No one can read the history of England without arriving at some sense 
of the immense debt the country owes to the National Church.” Mr. 
Plaisted is one of those who wish to believe that to live in a house is 
to prove oneself a member of the family that built it; so, of course, there 
is nothing in the book to show that he is not. For the rest he has 
given us an interesting compilation of documents and registers con- 
cerning a single parish. It is a parish with which a well-known Catholic 
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family has been connected, the Scott-Murray’s; but one again may 
wonder whether the author has said about that connexion all he knows, 
Of late years, we learn, a “Roman” church and school have broken the 
ancient peace of Medmenham! 

The Oriental Institute in Rome has added to its stately list of publi- 
cations a new and, let it be said at once, most fascinating volume: 
Glaube und Sakramente der koptischen Kirche, by Dr. Clem. Kopp 
(Oriental Institute: 33.00 1.). After having studied the Coptic religious 
literature and books in every language relating to the subject, the 
author spent a long time in association with the Copts in Cairo. Thus 
his work, besides being a reliable guide to Coptic theology and liturgy, 
has a personal touch of its own and reveals a laudable eagerness to 
find out the positive elements in that heretical faith that might prove 
helpful towards a reunion with the Apostolic See. For, as the author 
makes perfectly clear, there is, to-day, only one big difficulty, the 
Catholic doctrine of the Papal succession from St. Peter. Hatred against 
Rome has caused the neglect and even the falsification of the Coptic 
tradition of the first centuries, which furnishes an argument for St. 
Peter’s pre-eminence and Papal succession almost as strong as that of 
our own tradition. One has to be ready for a mentality like that of an 
educated Copt who, when shown the lack of orthodox conservatism in 
this question, replied, “You know, I’m most conservative as a rule, 
but I want to be independent of the Pope.” All their other difficulties, 
including even their Monophysitism, would seem to be born of mere 
sentiment and stubborn tradition. The Coptic church, just at present, 
is in a critical state. A small body of scholars among the clergy are 
endeavouring to raise the standard of learning of their fellow-priests, to 
restore Coptic tradition in its purity, and, at the same time, to join 
up with the theology of the West. Yet on the other hand, Rationalism, 
Agnosticism and a proud nationalism threaten to kill these hopeful be- 
ginnings. The election of the present Patriarch—he is said to have 
bribed a government official—has proved fatal. For centuries the Copts 
have kept their faith in spite of a Mohammedan regime of ruthless in- 
tolerance. If we remember that besides the 1,000,000 Orthodox Copts 
in Egypt there are some 8,000,000 Copts in Abyssinia, the question of 
saving this church appears to be one of the utmost importance. Yet 
union with Rome alone will save it and Dr. Kopp’s work will be a very 
useful instrument in the carrying out of this task. 

There is little doubt that before the rise of Pelagianism, the study 
of the primitive state of man before the Fall had been sadly neglected. 
What little evidence there is of such a study Father Antoine Slomkowski 
has ably gathered together in L’Etat Primitif de L’Homme dans la 
Tradition de L’Eglise avant St. Augustine (Gabalda: 150 pp.). We begin 
with Philo, and here we already see the struggle between the purely a 
priori and philosophical treatment of the subject and the exegetical 
approach. The earliest Fathers found the first chapters of Genesis 
vague and full of difficulties, and were inclined to treat the scriptural 
evidence too allegorically, and allow their philosophical prejudices 
(heavily tinged with Platonism) too much scope. This allegorical 
method was developed, and was to culminate in such an hypothesis as 
that of Clement of Alexandria, who taught that the eating of the fruit 
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of the Tree of Wisdom was nothing less than the procreative act. 
This latter Father began his work by propounding the famous dilemma: 
“The first man was either perfect or imperfect; if he was perfect, how 
came he to fall; if he was imperfect, how came God to create an im- 
perfect creature?” This dilemma he never really answered. Origen 
recognized the problem set by Clement, and he made a brave attempt to 
solve it. But philosophy and revelation were still poles apart—and with 
Origen especially, the philosophical treatment was vitiated by his 
“doctrine curieuse” of pre-existence. This opposition between specu- 
lation and Genesis was lessened in the fourth century by two outstanding 
figures—Athanasius and Gregory of Nyssa—both of whom made great 
headway by more or less jettisoning the purely @ priori approach so be- 
loved by their predecessors. These men and their contemporaries 
succeeded in the positive synthesis of a coherent doctrine of Original 
Justice in time to meet the Pelagian heresy—a synthesis which was able 
to serve as a nucleus and a foundation for such as the great Doctor of 
Grace, St. Augustine, to build upon. This is a very interesting book, 
which we regret not to have noticed long ago, for it is provided with 
references and a welcome bibliography. It should prove indispensable 
to anyone who is giving the question serious study. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Among the many puzzling characters that played a part in the drama 
of the French Revolution, the Abbé Grégeire must be one of the most 
puzzling. He was a pupil of the Jesuits; and at one time a lecturer 
in their schools. He was elected, as a curé, to the States-General in 
1789. He supported the abolition of all privileges, and the civil consti- 
tution of the clergy; he approved the condemnation of Louis XVI. He 
was the first of his order to take the oaths, and was elected one of 
the first “constitutional bishops.” On the other hand, he maintained 
throughout, his devotion to the Church, and stood out prominent against 
the blasphemous Feast of Reason. Still he died unreconciled; he felt 
that he could not sincerely make the retractations required by the 
Church, though one at his bedside gave him the Last Sacraments. In 
a new study, Grégoire and the French Revolution (Sands: 6s.), Lord 
Ashbourne makes a bold attempt to save the Abbé’s good name. At 
least we may say that his hero is shown to have been in what is called 
good faith, after he had yielded to the extremest republican theories. 
The book teems with quotations from original sources, which throw 
light on others besides the Abbé himself. 

We know that our generation is not wanting in saints, even if they 
are not destined to be canonized. In Une Ame d’Apétre: M. Edouard 
Poppe, Prétre (1890—1924), by the Abbé Jacobs and Edouard Ned 
(Lethielleux: 15.00 fr.), we have an account of an unusually noble 
character. It tells of one who did great apostolic work among the 
soldiers of Belgium during the war, and later, from the comparative 
solitude of a convent chaplaincy, did much for the Eucharistic Crusade, 
which has had so marked an effect on the Belgian people and the 
Dutch. He was one who suffered from ill-health all his life, yet the 
work he did never ceased; and his weapons were, for the most part, 
the devotion to Our Lady as taught by B. Grignon de Montfort, and 
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an unbounded love of the Blessed Sacrament. He died at the age of 
thirty-four, but he had done the work of one of many years. No one 
can read this book without a feeling of admiration, as well as of 
veneration, for the man whom it describes. 

Written in the manner of a romance, but with all the details guaran- 
teed to be true, Celle qui Ressuscita, by René Gaell (Téqui: 9.00 fr.), 
tells again the story of Ernestine Guilloteau, whose cure at Lourdes, 
in 1908, is one of the most remarkable ever witnessed, even, at Our 
Lady’s favourite shrine. The story is familiar to most of the devotees 
of Lourdes; of the lady whose very bones were wasting away with an 
incurable disease, yet who rose up whole and strong as the Blessed 
Sacrament passed her during the afternoon blessing. In this book we 
are told all, the long time of suffering before, the cure itself, and the 
years after; a portrait of Mlle. Guilloteau, taken in 1924, gives us the 
lady as she was then, in marked contrast with another portrait, taken 
shortly after her cure in 1908. 

We do not know whether the booklet, Pie X., (Flammarion: 3.75 fr.) 
was the last work from the pen of the late René Bazin, but whether it 
was or not it expresses in a very marked way the author’s own soul. 
Evidently he is writing on a subject that pleases him, and, while he 
revels in facts—many of them new to us—he covers them with that 
understanding of the plain man which readers of his novels know so 
well. He gives us at the beginning the boy Sarto’s school reports; 
in chapter after chapter he traces his seemingly inevitable career, 
every place opening to him as a thing most natural, and as if it could 
not be otherwise. He concludes with a summary of the most impor- 
tant 4cta of the Pope, which when brought together cannot but impress 
any reader with the greatness of their author. The book is one of the 
series ‘Hier et Aujourd’hui.” 

Yet another interesting tribute to Ste. Thérése de Lisieux is Sur les 
pas d’une Sainte, by the Abbé V. Lepetit (Téqui, Paris). It is des- 
cribed as a “biographical, psychological, and literary study concerning 
the places where Ste. Thérése stayed by the sea, 1878—1887.” In 
matter of fact the author has found out where the saint as a child spent 
her summer holidays and has carefully followed her traces, discover- 
ing a little thing here, a little thing there, perhaps of no importance in 
themselves, but meaning much to every lover of the Little Flower. 
Not a few reflections of these visits to the sea are discovered in the 
saint’s words and thoughts; altogether one may truly say that this 
attention to apparent trifles has been well worth while. There are seven 
illustrations, two of which are portraits of the saint. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


In no sense a life of the saint, but a careful study of his example 
and his teaching, St. Vincent de Paul, a Guide for Priests, translated 
from the French of Abbé Arnaud d’Angel, by the Rev. Joseph Leonard, 
C.M. (B.O. & W.: 6s.), will be a welcome addition to any priest’s 
private library. In a series of fourteen independent chapters or essays, 
the author goes through the various interests of a priest’s life, and by 
many quotations tells us what the great master of the secular priest- 
hood has to say about them: prayer, the liturgy, preaching, spiritual 
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direction, education, superiors, the state, our fellow priests, society, etc. 
The book is crowded with practical advice; it is illustrated with many 
examples from the saint’s own experience; we come to the end feeling 
that we know him better, and that we have learnt much that will be of 
use to ourselves from this most understanding of men. 

The recitation of the Breviary is one of those practices which grow 
upon the priest; the older he becomes, the more, usually, he loves it, 
and is loth to let it go. In a tiny book of 88 pages, Le Bréviaire 
(Desclée: 3.50 fr.), Father G. Hoornaert, S.J., stimulates our devotion 
by telling us of its history, its composition, and its excellence; at the 
end he considers objections sometimes raised against it, and the rules 
that guide us as to its omission or alteration. The book is written in 
what may be called a racy style, suggesting that it is the fruit of 
animated lectures. 

A little book of meditations In Praise of St. Joseph, by Mother M. 
Philip, of the Bar Convent, York (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.), goes through, 
first, the Litany of St. Joseph, then the Seven Sorrows and Seven Joys, 
and to each adds a short consideration, often quoting from a contem- 
porary writer passages which confirm the author’s thoughts. The book 
concludes with prayers to St. Joseph, including the Thirty Days’ Prayer. 

A fifth edition of a book for the Holy Hour, Au Coeur de Jésus 
Agonisant, by Mgr. J. Dargaud (Téqui: 8.00 fr.), is sufficient evidence 
of its worth. It consists of an Introduction on the Holy Hour itself, 
twelve meditations, and the Litany and Acts of Consecration. The 
meditations are written in the form of colloquies with the Sacred Heart. 

Father Augustine, O.M.Cap., almost springs a surprise on the less 
initiated when he proves, as he does in his book, St. Francis and the 
Blessed Eucharist (Sands: 2s. 6d.), the manifest devotion of St. Francis 
to the Blessed Sacrament, even in those times when that cultus was less 
popular than it is to-day. The twenty-four chapters of the book are all 
short, but there is much evidence crowded into each of them. The 
letters of St. Francis confirm what we know of his love for churches and 
his reverence for priests; but perhaps the followers of the saint will 
value most the chapters which tell of his devotion to the Mass and 
Holy Communion. Eight illustrations adorn the book, and are well 
reproduced. 

Devotion to Margaret Sinclair is now so widely established that the 
lately-translated Novena in Honour of Margaret Sinclair (Sands: 6d.), 
meets a definite need. Originally written in German (by the Rev. Father 
P. Wehren, M.S.F.), it is excellently translated; and the prayers included 
will appeal by reason of their directness and simplicity. The medita- 
tions are inspiring, and informative, for they give a clear outline of 
Margaret's life and personality. This booklet should be widely circu- 
lated, especially among working-class girls to whom Margaret's sanctity 
makes a special appeal, since she herself experienced their hardships 
and difficulties. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Apart from what is known to us as the Montessori Method, which Dr. 
Maria Montessori has given to our generation, her way of developing 
her subject has a fascination all its own. In The Mass explained to 
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Children (Sheed & Ward: 4s.), we seem to see her at her best; certainly 
she has put her heart into this little book. To begin with it teems with 
learning; many a reader, not a child, will discover here much fresh in- 
formation about the Mass itself, and about the things connected with 
it. But Dr. Montessori excels, here as elsewhere, in her quick detection 
of a child’s difficulties, anticipating them with that genius which is 
entirely her own. She writes for children; but “grown-ups” should 
realize, as Our Lord’s words suggest, that children can teach in their 
turn. The illustrations in the book, in accordance with the Montessori 
method, are excellent and much to the point. 

The general Montessori method, as put into practice at Dowanhill, 
Glasgow, is fully explained in A Scottish Montessori School (Sands: 
5s.), which is written and illustrated by an expert. It is education— 
“drawing out’—in its best sense, and develops both intellect and will; 
enabling children to exercise their dawning intelligence from the earliest 
moment and to yield ready and rational obedience to discipline. This 
book, also, is excellently illustrated, and it should do much to reform 
what may be called nursery education. The Notre Dame nuns appear 
to be pioneers in the adoption of this system of training and their great 
success should commend it to others. 

Two companion volumes, the one for the young man, the other for 
the young woman, appear in “Editions Mariage et Famille” (86 rue de 
Gergovie, Paris: 7.50 fr.), both by the same author, M. Edouard Montier. 
Liidéale Fiancée, addressed to young men, gives advice for their choice; 
Liidéal Fiancé, does the same for young women. The twenty chapters 
in each book suggest their own topics; the advice given is not by any 
means all warning; there are sub-headings of the chapters which catch 
the eye, and compel the reader to attend. 


LITERARY. 


Professor Edmund G. Gardner is very much at home in his lecture: 
Professor Herford as an Italian Scholar, delivered at the University of 
Manchester, October 21, 1931 (Blackwell: Is.). We wonder whether 
there is in England a more thorough scholar in his own vein than Pro- 
fessor Gardner; no one who has read his books, or has followed his 
lectures, can doubt his thoroughness of learning, or that distinct origin- 
ality which comes of complete knowledge. In this paper, while discus- 
sing the mind and opinions of his former friend, we can feel that he 
gets behind his subject, as it were, into Herford’s subconscious world, 
drawing from it new lights on Dante which Herford himself might never 
have realized to have been there. Professor Gardner in this lecture 
excels in comparisons and contrasts; it ends on a note which does not 
surprise us, the praise of New Italy and its Duce. 


REPRINTS. 

The appearance of Messrs. Sheed & Ward’s “best sellers” in cheaper 
editions is always a welcome sign—at least for the less opulent pur- 
chaser, who is consoled for his period of waiting by obtaining the same 
fine goods at a much lower price. The latest additions to the “Hart 
Library” at 5s. n. are Maritain’s The Things that are not Cesar’s, that 
splendid vindication of the rights of the human soul and of religion, 
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threatened everywhere and even usurped by the totalitarian State, and 
Przywara’s A Newman Synthesis, the first attempt to set forth New- 
man’s teaching in formal fashion on behalf of the student—a work of 
immense labour and conspicuous success. To the cheaper 3s. 6d. n. 
collection—the “Ark Library”—has been added the Rev. Karl Adam's 
devotional study Christ Our Brother, which, without, of course, omitting 
the divinity, stresses the human nature of our Redeemer through which 
we enter into relationship with Him. Advantage should have been 
taken in this edition to correct some theologically inaccurate expressions 
which were pointed out in our review a year ago. Two other new 
editions at 3s. 6d. n—Archbishop Goodier’s very helpful and consoling 
book Saints for Sinners and M. Lavedan’s entrancing study—The Heroic 
Life of St. Vincent of Paul, must also be mentioned and commended. 


FICTION. 


There is no plot and very little construction in The Hieroglyph (Denis 
Archer: 7s. 6d.), by Ethel Archer—simply a jumble of scenes and 
episodes and character sketches, many of which have no necessary place 
in the story. The earlier portions are concerned with the aimless 
dabblings of a Ouida-esque villain, oddly called ‘“‘The Hieroglyph,” in 
the occult: in the latter the tragedy of the War is incongruously ex- 
ploited. Few of the characters really “come alive” which is just as 
well, for most of them by any decent standard are nasty. The heroine 
is as artificial as the villain, whose final discovery of a latent Catholi- 
cism and entrance into a religious order do not redeem the book from 
frequent unpleasantness. The author has imagination and style enough 
to write a much better story. 

St. Teresa of Avila, like St. Francis of Assisi, seems to have a peculiar 
attraction for people outside the Church, who are led by their predilec- 
tions to study, and in some cases to write, their lives. To the charms of 
St. Teresa Miss Helen Hester Colville fell a victim more than twenty 
years ago and the result was a very sympathetic and readable Life of 
that Saint. Latterly Miss Colville had the happy idea of using the 
notes of her travels and researches when engaged on that work to form 
a book of sketches of Spanish life, with some essays in fiction added, 
the whole being called In the Footsteps of a Saint and other Sketches 
from Spain (B.O. & W.: 5s.) and forming a book of real value. Here 
we have authentic Spain, not the Bolshevist parody presented by its 
actual government, alien in spirit and tradition from the past, described 
by one who loves its people and has the skill to paint them to the 
life. A book to be widely spread and read. 


Non-CATHOLIC. 


It would seem that Mr. A. Clarke Begg, M.D., and his Bishop, the 
Bishop of Monmouth, are a little tired of miracles, as things “which do 
not happen,” and wish to substitute something more practical and 
sensible instead. This is partly, so it appears to us, the drift of Faith 
Healing (Longmans: 2s. 6d.), a book full of many good things, indeed 
there is little with which we would not agree; except that we wish the 
author had left out what he says about the miraculous. He has, by 
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the way, quite a new kind of argument against it. If saints cure broken 
limbs, why do they not multiply bread? What is the answer? They do. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Two members of an attractive series called “La Bibliothéque Catho- 
lique Illustrée” have reached us. Le Baptéme dans |’Archéologie et l’Art 
Chrétien (Bloud et Gay: 5.00 fr. each) is by Father Raoul Plus, S.J., a 
name which is a guarantee of scholarship. The booklet will be found 
both interesting and edifying, throwing light on the history of Catholic 
Baptism, through copious pictures from various sources—the Catacombs, 
old Masters, etc., excellently reproduced. The other, called L’Enfance 
du Christ et sa Vie Cachée, is by l’Abbé Felix Klein. It should receive 
an enthusiastic welcome from children, for, in addition to the author’s 
sound and charming narrative of the early life of Our Lord, its illustra- 
tions provide a vivid commentary on its various events and scenes. 

We have received only four new C.T.S. 2d. pamphlets this month: 
The Mexican Persecution, contains without comment the Encyclical 
by Pope Pius XI., on the sad situation there and has a most effective 
cover, displaying a map of the country; Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., is 
reprinting his vivid Story of Christ, published in Ze Catholic Fireside, 
and two of the pamphlets, of the series called, in general, Our Lord 
Jesus Christ and His Gospel: have appeared, viz.—The First Year of 
the Ministry, and The Last Two Years. The author tells us his purpose 
is not to write a “Life” (‘for the Gospels themselves don’t profess to 
provide a ‘Life’’’) but only a minimum outline concerning His actual 
message and the foundation of the Church. Father Bede Jarrett’s The 
Catholic Mother is an inspiring treatment of a great theme. 

The Catholic Mind, of which Nos. 19—21, Vol. XXX., 5c. each, are 
to hand, continues to spread in pamphlet form, the more important 
articles in the Magazines. 

The Church and Unemployment (Catholic Land Association: 1d.), by 
the Rev. J. V. Carroll, S.M., reprinted from the Clergy Review, is a 
vigorous plea for clerical support of the “Back to the Land” Movement. 


Professor E. Allison Peers, whose “Rede Lecture” on St. John of the 
Cross was noticed in our October issue, takes exception to several points 
in the review, especially to the statement that, in one of his Appendices,— 
“he misquotes a writer in order to demolish him.” The Professor has 
pointed out that (with the exception of “Carmelite” for “Castilian” a 
regrettable typist’s error) the misquotations were not really his, where- 
upon our reviewer writes—‘Honestly, I meant no more than the Pro- 
fessor himself expresses in the Appendix (p. 71). If he did not mean 
to ‘demolish’ the admittedly misquoted writer, then I misread him and I 
am most deeply sorry.” We may add that we are too grateful to the 
Professor for his generous defence of the Church and of the Society of 
Jesus at the outbreak of the Spanish Persecution (v. 7he Church Times 
Oct. 16, 1931) to wish to misrepresent him in the slightest degree.—ED. 
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